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OW can | save money with a gasoline that costs more?” truck oper- ANTI-KNOCK STANDARD 


ators who haven’t tried Ethyl Gasoline often ask. RAISED 
Revolution counters on your engines would give you the answer. _ ; _ es 
om . : 4 fine és : 7 . j The anti-knock rating of Ethy! Gasoline m4 
Trucks using Ethyl Gasoline complete each trip with fewer engine revolu- hiacitaiiiailis andsiniinasiuitiaiads Chien i 
tions. They don’t have to shift gears so often. They get into high sooner _jg more reason now than ever before to 
and stay there longer. use Ethyl. You get more for your money! 


The savings quickly show in maintenance figures. By keeping your 
trucks in a higher gear, Ethyl Gasoline cuts down engine revolutions, + mm 
. . . ca 
speeds up deliveries and permits you to space overhauls further apart. coool : ap om ra | 


Ethyl Gasoline frees you from the old annoyance of harmful knocking. Ethyl fuid contains lead @©¥.G. C. 1932 














Automotive engineers have definitely proved that even an engine in per- 
fect mechanical condition can knock. Jt isn’t the engine—it’s the fuel that 
knocks! Ethyl Gasoline won’t knock because the Ethyl fluid controls the 
power of the gasoline—prevents wasteful, uneven explosions. You get 
more useful POWER and less NOISE and HEAT. 

That’s the underlying reason for Ethyl economy. Ethyl gives more on) 
power. And after all, it’s power, not GALLONS, that is the true measure Beceoniys 
of gasoline value. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York. 





Cut down engine revolutions per trip — 


Use ETHYL GASOLINE} 
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as second-class matter Sept. 14, 1917, at the Post Office at New York under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1932, by the B.C. Forbes Publishin: Co. 
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AUGUST 1, 1932 


Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


The outlook: Modestly brighter. 


Taxes are taxing prosperity. 


Time to cut out ruinous price-cut- 
ting! 


Holding company stocks haven't 
held their own. 


Prediction: A rather painless cam- 
paign. ‘ 


Reflation is preferable to revolu- 
tion. 


Many bonds are bargains. 


Shorten unemployment by shorten- 
ing the work-week. 


The Hoover wheel-of-fortune may 
turn, 


The public are becoming sold on a 
sales tax. 


Stocking-up with stocks will some 
day mean a fortune. 


Postpone probes! 
The turn may turn up sooner than 
generally expected. 


Labor Day may bring more work. 

Oil industry finally is enjoying 
smoother going. 

Now, if ever, is the time to specu- 
late. 


How survivors will revive! 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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When you operate 
obsolete equipment, 
you pay for modern- 
ization without get- 
ting it. Do you give 
thoughtful hearings 
to modernization 
plans? 








CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, packer and ice manu- 
facturer checked up on the compressor drives in his two 
plants ...and found them wanting! He replaced these 
obsolete compressor drives with four 125-hp. G-E syn- 
chronous motors. The result: annual savings of $9,740 


in one plant; $4,253 in the other. 


Improved operating conditions, and the electrical equip- 
ment paid for within one year—that’s what modern- 
ization has done for this progressive packer. In one 
form or another, the benefits of modernization are evi- 


dent in every industry. 


Electrical modernization has solved many a problem of 
profits. The facilities of General Electric are at your dis- 
posal, to help you plan and execute. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTR 


200-639 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


ORBES report on 1932 pur- 

chasing policies (“Price Cut- 

ting Salesmen Get on My 
Nerves”) seems to have stirred up 
considerable controversy. 

Purchasing agents liked it. “A 
glimpse of the purchasing man’s true 
attitude,” said Lewis A. Jones of 
General Cable Corporation. ‘My 
sentiments exactly:’ A. M. Ander- 
son of Delco Appliance Corporation 
(General Motors). “Agree 100 per 
cent.:” F. M. Barnes, Procter & 
Gamble Company. “Sane, logical :” 
B. S. Stephenson, vice-president, 
American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation. ‘“Heartily ap- 
prove:” D. G, Park, vice-president, 
Crane Company. And so on. 

But there are other opinions. 
George L. Meyer, Jr., of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, doesn’t believe 
it is good policy to refuse a hearing 
to a salesman who uses price-cutting 
as his argument. And from F. G. 
McGinn, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, United Typewriter Company 
Limited (Canada) comes this broad- 
side: 

“As a regular reader of Forses, 
I would like to go on record as dis- 
agreeing one hundred per cent. with 
the article in the July Ist issue en- 
titled ‘Price-Cutting Salesmen Get on 
My Nerves.’ 

*“*. . . 99.9 per cent. of purchasing 
agents look at the price first, last, and 
all the time these days.” 

Such outspoken controversy as 
this, Forses believes, is one of the 
tonics to-day’s business needs. 

Other special reports on manage- 
ment policies that meet—or strive 
to meet—1932 conditions will be 
found in FORBES pages in the 
near future. 

Controversy of another type is go- 
ing on everywhere in the country, 
these days, over the provisions of the 
new revenue act. Is it wrong for 
manufacturers to pass their taxes on 
to consumers? Is it legal to avoid 
payment of the check tax on pay- 
rolls? Is the provision constitutional 
which limits an individual’s deduc- 
tions for losses on stocks and bonds 
to the amount of profits on stocks 
and bonds? (There are dozens of 
other puzzling questions. ) 

A national authority on taxes, 
member of a leading firm of ac- 
countants, is now at work on a report 
on the new taxation problems of 
business men. This is scheduled for 
publication in an early issue. 
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AUGUST 1, 1932 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





ACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


FALL IGNS multiply that Fall may 
MAY bring business improvement 
MARK visible to all. Banking conditions 
RISE are notably better. Agricultural 


conditions, by and large, are sub- 
stantially better. The general price curve has lately acted 
better. Bonds for some time have done better. The stock 
market has behaved better. As the result of the Lausanne 
pact and other developments, Europe’s prospects are bet- 
ter. Finally, both business and financial sentiment has 
undergone a marked change for the better. True, trade 
and industry have not yet appreciably quickened their 
pace; but many corporations are formulating plans to be- 
come quite enterprising immediately Summer ends. The 
main thing now needed is for fear to be supplanted by 
confidence among the rank and file of employed con- 
sumers. It is entirely possible that the new-born optimism 
in high places will spread down the line. 

My own opinion is that, at some early stage of the re- 
covery, spectacular and excited scrambling for securities 
and merchandise will be witnessed, sending prices sky- 
rocketing. 


Retrenching can land a business in a hole. 


STOCK-BUYING HE suggestion in our last issue 


CORPORATION that J. P. Morgan & Company 
PROPOSAL should supplement the bond-buying 
ENDORSED corporation by organizing a much 


bigger and broader  stock-buying 
corporation has elicited cordial approval. Investigation 
reveals that an invitation to the public to subscribe part 
of the capital would meet an instantaneous, widespread, 
enthusiastic response. An untold number of investors, 
little and not so little, are waiting to buy shares as soon 
as they feel certain that economic recovery is on the way. 
Announcement of a Morgan-sponsored stock-buying cor- 
poration with a proposed capital of half-a-billion or a bil- 
lion dollars, probably would have electric effect, first, 
upon sentiment, and, later, upon financial and business 
conditions. Surely, the best investment brains in America 
could select stocks which, held until activity returns, 
would yield very handsome profits. Nor should those ap- 
pealed to overlook the likelihood that the exercise of such 
leadership as here recommended would win public ap- 
plause and do at least something to modify the bitterness 
which is widely harbored towards “Wall Street.” 
Won’t you_ please take the initiative promptly, Mr. 
Morgan? 


FORBES 


CANCELLATION, HAT should the attitude of 
NO. American taxpayers be to- 
CONCILIATION, wards the war debts Europe owes 
YES us? The problem has so many 

angles, so many ramifications, that 
there is room for wide differences of opinion. Perhaps 
the best approach is to ask: First, What course is most 
likely to aid American employment? Second, What 
course is most likely to expedite world recovery? Hav- 
ing done all that we have done for Europe since 1917, 
we are entitled to place chief emphasis on what is in 
America’s interest. 

Obviously, wiping out the seven billions owed us would 
lift a load from Europe and accelerate economic rehabili- 
tation there. Obviously, too, world revival would benefit 
America. 

But cancellation would simply transfer the burden from 
foreign taxpayers to our own taxpayers. Whether this 
would be more than offset by improvement in conditions 
abroad is debatable. What is not debatable is that reliev- 
ing Europe of her American war debts would increase 
her ability to compete with us in world markets. Nor is 
it debatable that tax levies are already grievously and 
embarrassingly heavy here. Our total tax bill—Federal, 
State, county, municipal—approximates fourteen billions 
a year—a stupendous sum, a total greater than imposed 
on any other nation. 

All things considered, including public sentiment 
throughout our own land, the proper attitude would seem 
to be, “Conciliation, but not cancellation.” 

European countries have certainly adopted conciliation 
towards Germany. The Lausanne plan to cut reparations 
to two-thirds-of-a-billion dollars marks epochal advance 
in ridding Europe of her war-bred evils. Admittedly, 
necessity mainly inspired this action; in other words, 
ability to pay. Ability to pay must likewise be taken into 
consideration by us. Europe may not be, probably is not, 
in a position to pay all she owes us. But she is in a posi- 
tion to pay some—France owns almost as much gold as 
we do and so far has acted the reverse of magnanimously 
towards us. 

Cancellation, no. Conciliation, yes. 


Winds of adversity winnow the chaff from the wheat. 


True-blue success: Heartening others. 


Sit idle and you'll never become a rising star. 
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OR exons man knew only the 
KF law of the jungle. 
Kill, or be killed. 

Foes attacked on every side— 
crawling monsters, wild four-footed 
animals, savages more bloodthirsty 
than the Iroquois. 

Each and every human was shot through with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. That was not only “the first 
law of nature”; it was the only law known to our primi- 
tive progenitors. 

During the slow march of the centuries, the wild men 
learned the necessity for combining to battle against wild 
animals. 

They even made some progress towards learning to 
avoid battling endlessly against one another. 

Gradually, the self-preservation urge taught them to 
cluster together in tribes. Stern necessity drove home 
to them that in unity lay strength. 


GES passed. 
We behold men drawn together into larger tribes, 
into separate racial groups, into loose-jointed nations. 

Man, having largely subjugated lower forms of animal 
life, concentrated more and more on subjugating mortals 
not of their own clan. 

Eras and areas of peace permitted of progress in the 
science of living, permitted the advent and advancement 
of civilization. 

More centuries. 

Then came an event, then came a Light, then came the 
birth of a new era in man’s struggle upwards. 

' Nineteen-hundred-and-thirty-two years ago man was 
given a higher goal, a supreme goal. 

The law of the jungle was outlawed. 

In place of enmity, hate, ruthlessness, revenge, destruc- 
tion, murder, there was decreed: “Love thy neighbor as 
thysdii.” ... 

Roll the curtain back on the unfolding of the twentieth 
century, A. D. 

Man had vanquished four-footed animals, had segre- 
gated into well-defined national groups, had enthroned 
—at least theoretically—the sanctity of the home and the 
inviolability of nations adhering to the accepted code of 
civilization. 

We prided ourselves on the extent of our rise from 
the mud and muck and murder of savagery, on our rise 
to civilization and culture and Christian standards. 


HEN the World War! 
The rule of the jungle suddenly was unleashed. 

Nation turned against nation. Kill, or be killed! 

Mankind all over the world is to-day paying the pen- 
alty for that most appalling of modern aberrations. .. . 

What is the way out? 

The rule of the jungle must go! 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped between na- 
tions. 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped inside our own 
land. 


The Law of the Jungle 
Must 






for 


FORBES ‘ 
Has not the rule of the jungk 7 
been overmuch in evidence between Dé 
politics and industry? : op 
foe! Has not the rule of the jung : . 
been overmuch the attitude of banks 7 
towards business? i 
The rule of the jungle—has it not on 
been given flagrant rein in Wall Street? ; ™ 
Our whole code of economic legislation was attuned to 
the rule of the jungle. The assumption was that, unles; 
rigidly curbed, industrial leaders would band together to 4 * 


crush consumers, defraud the public. 4 

Is there not dawning, however, recognition of the fun- 7 
damental truth that finance, industry, commerce, workers, | 7 
all rise or fall together, that the ruin of one injures all, a 
that one group cannot prosper if the others be prostrate? ~ 

So far did law-of-the-jungle ideas govern our legisla. 7 
tors less than a generation ago that they enacted statutes | 7 
which actually compel competition, no matter how disas- a 
trous, and forbid co-operation, no matter how beneficial. [as 


The very law of self-preservation, the primordial law, | 
to-day cries aloud for the readjustment of laws which 


compel adherence to the law of the jungle and forbid the |~ 
newer, more humane, more essential principle of co-opera- E 
tion. 3 
That which was meant to protect now actually pun. | 
ishes. . 
The law of the jungle has become anachronistic, impos- | 
sible of application. : 
The Government has not yet discovered this vital truth. | 
The governed have. 





ILL, or be killed, is no longer tenable in the world 
of economics. A more basic law than any made by 
man decrees, “Live and let live”’—or perish. 

The trials and tribulations of these latter days have | 
brought home to high and low alike that the law of the F 
jungle leads only to destruction, not to self-preservation, 
but to suicide. 

The law of the jungle must go! 

Power must be wrested, will be wrested from those o 
who, blind, would mercilessly practise it. bd 

Only those leaders who see the Light, only those lead- [7 
ers who realize that social as well as economic salvation | 
must come from living-and-letting-live, can survive. 

The rule of the jungle must be abolished between politi- 
cians and people, between tax-eaters and tax-payers, be- © 
tween the makers of law and the makers of business, | 


4 





between sellers and buyers, between employers and em- ? 
ployed, between finance and financed, between the haves 
and the have-nots. 

Happily, a multiplying number of Americans have 
come to recognize that attempts to live by the economic 
sword court perishing by the sword, that the rule of the 
jungle leads only to ruin, that to live we must let live. § 

Self-preservation called into being the law of the jungle 
when man existed in savage state. 

Self-preservation now calls for the abrogation of that | 
law if man is to rise to a high state of civilization and 
avoid reverting to suicidal savagery. 
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DAWDLING 





1932 


AWDLING should give way 
D to aggressive action in many 
important directions. The Ad- 
ministration and Congress have to 
their credit a reasonably satisfac- 
tory record, but too often action was unduly delayed. 
Many business organizations have decided upon aggres- 
sive ‘programs, but are delaying action “until conditions 
improve.” Inaction, of course, leads to the polar reverse 
of improvement. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was a particularly flagrant offender; for months it de- 
layed sanctioning the four long-discussed Eastern railway 
combinations, thus postponing the expenditures and em- 
ployment planned to follow the official word, “Go!” It is 
to be hoped the necessary activities will be promptly put 
in motion. Now that the United States and Canada have 
drawn up the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, actual dig- 
ging should be expedited. 

The way to get going ahead is to start going ahead. 


SHOULD END, 


ACTION 
SPEEDED UP 


Our life is our thoughts. 


Helpfulness is priceless in times like these. 


To lose graciously calls for real nobility. 


POLITICIANS OLITICIANS simply can't re- 
CAN’T frain from butting-in. Our 
KEEP own politicians have a weakness for 


HANDS OFF “probing” everybody and _ every- 
thing. They itch to interfere, to 
arrogate greater and greater authority, power, domina- 
tion. Imagine what would happen were all our railroads 
owned by the Government and run by politicians and 
political appointees. Look at what has happened in 
Canada. 

Ten years ago the Dominion Government found itself 
utterly unable to make their vast Canadian National Rail- 
way System function efficiently. Finally, Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, Pennsylvania-trained railway executive who 
later made a notable mark in British railroading, was in- 
duced to take over the management. He agreed—on the 
explicit understanding that he would be given a free 
hand. In less than a decade, Sir Henry has achieved most 
impressive results—cost of operation has been drastically 
reduced; train load has been increased forty per cent. ; 
the average speed of freight trains has been enormously 
increased; one pound of coal now does as much as for- 
merly done by two pounds; and’so forth. What was an 
extremely loose-jointed, inefficient “system” has been 
welded into a well-integrated, efficient system. 

What is Sir Henry’s reward? 

The politicians, tired of having the road run on busi- 
nesslike lines, without their “aid,” started pin-pricking, 
fault-finding, interfering. 

Sir Henry’s friends warned him that, in the very na- 
ture of things, the politicians would sooner or later 
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harass and embarrass him if he insisted on putting busi- 
ness considerations ahead of political considerations. And 
so has it turned out, despite all Sir Henry’s tact and 
diplomacy. He has quit. 

American citizens should take note. 


Assassinating reputations is asinine. 


oe’ 4 
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THESE Or. capable business man, 
SUGGESTIONS Philip D. Wagoner, president 
ARE of Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, pre- 
SENSIBLE sents, briefly and _ pithily, these 


sensible suggestions: The adjust- 
ment of the supply of goods to the demand, cancellation 
or scaling-down of war debts, rigid governmental econo- 
my, repeal of the eighteenth amendment, a saner tax pro- 
gram involving a general sales tax, downward readjust- 
ment of tariff barriers between nations. More debatable 
is his entertainment of the idea of fixing minimum prices 
for securities, notwithstanding that almost everyone 
agrees that stock quotations no longer correctly reflect 
values. Happily, most of the main objectives urged by 
Mr. Wagoner promise to be attained in time. Unhap- 
pily, they are not being attained in time to be of maximum 
benefit. The menace of ten million or more unemployed 
should not continue to be under-rated. Verily, “time is 
of the essence.” 


Co-operation beats coercion. 


IS TROUBLE OLDING companies,  espe- 
BREWING cially in the utility field, have 
FOR HOLDING incurred hostility. Politicians have 
COMPANIES? resented inability to bring them 


under regulation such as governs 
operating companies. Many investors have also become 
antagonistic because of the unconscionable losses they 
have suffered through buying holding company shares dur- 
ing the boom. The market record of prominent utility 
holding stocks admittedly has been shocking—some of 
them are not to-day worth more than one or two per cent. 
of their peak prices. First Wisconsin and then Alabama 
regulators issued peremptory decrees to withhold further 
dividend payments to holding and service companies until 
investigation has been conducted. Alabama has also 
prohibited payment of “operating fees” pending inquiry. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and Congress also 
have manifested opposition to railway holding companies. 
The holding company idea originally possessed genuine 
merit. Its abuse rather than its legitimate use has stirred 
up trouble. The end is not yet. 


Keeping an organisation in hot water doesn’t make for 
cool judgment. 


To hole out, hold out. 
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STAKING a Business Comeback 
on STYLE Leadership 


American Woolen Company’s Program 


for Rebuilding Profits 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


OME of the clearest business 

thinking that is being done to- 

day is taking place in business 
organizations which at the present 
time are losing tremendous sums of 
money. 

One of these organizations is 
American Woolen Company. 

For several years in a row, this 
largest of all companies manufactur- 
ing woolen goods has earned nothing 
for its common stockholders. The 
volume of its business in mid-Sum- 
mer of 1932 is less than at any pre- 
vious period. Yet underneath the 
surface, the company is making prog- 
ress toward a clearly defined end. It 
is staking everything on a program 
which, if it succeeds, may lead to one 
of the outstanding business  suc- 
cesses of the present decade. 

Those who know their woolen in- 
dustry—or their New England—are 
aware that the original American 
Woolen Company was a gigantic 
combination of spinning and weav- 
ing mills put together in the late 
90’s and early 1900’s. At one time 
this group of manufacturing plants 
returned millions in profits to its 
owners each year. Then, in 1924, 
profits began to dwindle. 

Heavy annual deficits followed. 
Like many others in its industry, 
the American Woolen Company 
seemed headed for the rocks, with 
nothing but its superb financial posi- 
tion (1930 current assets ratio 73 
to 1) to keep it alive. 


HEN, in February of last year, 

new blood was injected into the 
old organization. Things began to 
happen. 

During the Summer of the same 
year, the company made money for 
the first time in years. But the con- 
tinuing downward sweep of prices 
and demand throughout the entire 
industry again became a dominant 
factor. And profits, for American 
Woolen Company, are still a matter 
of faith in the future. 


Meanwhile, behind the scenes, the 
constructive program of the new 
management goes courageously for- 
ward. The fighting comeback of the 
world’s largest woolen company is 
continuing. With no profits to show 
for the work already done, but with 
faith in the basic soundness of the 
steps they are taking, Woolen Com- 
pany executives are carrying out, bit 
by bit, their well-thought-out plans. 

Here—two years ago—was a com- 
pany which had everything in the 
world in the way of resources and 
equipment, but which seemed almost 
helpless in its efforts to meet compe- 
tition. Where one competitor was 
winning out through better service, 
another gained by improved product- 
design, a third through superior mer- 
chandising, a fourth by prompt de- 
livery. And, there was price-cutting. 





Many things have happened in the 
eighteen months under the new man- 
agement. High cost plants 
been shut down. 
in February, 1931, had 47 
altogether; it now operates 29.) 
Some of the lower cost mills have 
been strengthened by the purchase 
of the most up-to-date automatic 
machinery. Accountants have been 
at work, setting up systems that 
would not only tell, reliably, about 


past operations, but would also be a F 


guide to the future. Appraisers have 
cold-bloodedly revalued all the com- 
pany’s properties, and, last Decem- 
ber, nearly nineteen million dollars 
were boldly crossed out of the asset 
side of the company’s balance sheet. 
Economies totaling annually tens of 
thousands of dollars have been ef- 
fected by consolidation and transfer 
of offices, by salary re-adjustments, 
by production engineering studies in 
the company’s mills, through inven- 
tory cuts and wage reductions. 


Y the executive officers of the 
company, however, these and 
other drastic changes were looked 


The woolen industry takes a hand in motor car sales. Development of upholstery 
fabrics that add to a car’s attractiveness is a typical move in American Woolen 
Company’s program of styling mass-production 
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upon merely as a clearing of the 
eround for the more important 
changes. 

Their most real and most vital job, 
as these men see it, is not finance 
nor balance sheet reorganization, but 
merchandising. And to them the first 
step in merchandising is the acquisi- 
tion of a wholesome respect for the 
needs and wants of the customer. 


N the American Woolen Company 

—it is no secret—this point of 
view represents a startling revolution. 

In the preface to his just-pub- 
lished report for the Textile Founda- 
tion*—a remarkable document—Paul 
T. Cherington tells how the early 
profits of the American Woolen 
Company were built. William M. 
Wood, later head of the American 
Woolen giant, was in the beginning 
(he says) a traveling salesman for 
the Washington Mill, then the larg- 
est worsted mill in the world, but 
an unprofitable one. 

Wood suggested to the owner that 
the only way to make the mill profit- 
able would be to operate it at full 
capacity and depend on the sales or- 
ganization to dispose of the product. 
From that time on, “the sales force 
sold as much as it could at full price 
and disposed of the rest wherever it 
could, and at whatever price would 
effect a sale. Throughout the 
American Woolen Company, as it 
developed, this was the policy on 
which success was based.” 

It may very well be, says Mr. 
Cherington, that for those times and 
under those conditions, this was the 
only policy which could succeed. But 
it also brought the largest of all 
woolen companies into the 1930's 
with an organization habituated to 
think of the customer (who in most 
cases is the cutter-up or merchant 
tailor of men’s wear) as one who ex- 
isted primarily to take goods off the 
hands of the manufacturer. 

Or, as one executive remarked the 
other day, speaking of this older at- 
titude: “We made our stuff, and if 
the customer liked it, okay. If not, 
it was just too bad.” 


OW, this attitude is emphatic- 
ally reversed. 

Three men who are to-day in 
charge of the company’s fortunes 
know far more about the customer 
viewpoint than two of them did, 
eighteen months ago, about woolen 
manufacture. The new president, 
Lionel J. Noah, came to the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company from the 
vice-presidency of Gimbel’s Phila- 
delphia department store. Earlier, 
his responsibilities were with the J. 


*“The Commercial Problems of the Woolen 
and Worsted Industries.” 


L. Hudson store in Detroit, and Lord 
and Taylor’s in New York. Will- 
iam B. Warner, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee (now president of 
the McCall Corporation, publishers) 
likewise had long experience in retail 
merchandising. Third of the trio 
is Moses Pendleton, vice-president, 
nearly all of whose business life has 
been spent with the company. Wher- 
ever a key position in the American 
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the manufacture on a large scale of 
various types of goods cannot go 
style crazy. 

It cannot create and push one or 
a half-dozen styles to the exclusion 
of others. (If it did so, many of its 
mills would lead a decidedly hazard- 
ous life.) Neither can it use style 
as a means for maintaining prices, 
by catering to the specialty appeal. 
(This, too, would leave mile after 





The road to style leadership is one of infinite pains about details. 
Paul Brion (right) confers with the head of one of the company’s 
mills over technical problems in the reproduction of his designs 


Woolen Company has had to be filled 
since these officers took charge, men 
with retail and department store ex- 
perience seem to have had the pref- 
erence. 

These customer-minded men know 
that the cutter-up and the merchant 
tailor do not exist for the conven- 
ience of the company but are them- 
selves in business, selling directly or 
indirectly to the retail purchaser of 
men’s or women’s or children’s cloth- 
ing. And only insofar as the com- 
pany produces fabrics and designs 
which appeal—in quality and style 
and price—to the ultimate purchaser, 
can it hope to build up and keep its 
share of the business. 

Most decisive of these, in many 
ways, is style. The goal which the 
new management has set, then, is to 
become recognized as a leader in the 
creation and maintenance of style in 
woolen and worsted cloths. 

It is obvious, however, that a com- 
pany operating 29 mills equipped for 


mile of mill aisles empty and quiet, 
thousands of looms silent.) And 
most important of all, there is a dis- 
tinct limit to the extent to which you 
can successfully go in developing or 
changing the styles of cloth which 
men will wear (and these comprise 
from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of 
the company’s total production). 
Instead, says President Noah, “We 
are doing in the bread and butter 
lines what one of the most distin- 
guished companies in the industry 
has successfully done in the highest 
price-range of fabrics for women.” 


HAT does it mean to become 

a style authority in goods that 
sell for moderate and low prices, and 
in great volume? What are. the 
steps which carry to this type of 
leadership ? 

There is a lot more to it, I have 
found in making this study of the 
American Woolen organization, than 
merely hiring a brilliant and high- 








priced designer and giving him a free 
hand, with plenty of advertising and 
publicity behind him. 

One would-be adviser suggested 
that the company persuade the Prince 
of Wales to wear a pair of trousers 
made from its goods, then advertise 
this widely to all the world. But not 
by such “bright ideas” as this is lead- 
ership in style-with-volume won. 

The real road is one of infinite 
pains and trouble about details.‘ It 
involves not only creative imagina- 
tion and a flair for coloring and de- 
sign, but also a knowledge of what 
the customer will accept and like, the 
recognition in the mill of customer- 
importance as well as in the sales 
office, the solution of an infinite num- 
ber of special manufacturing prob- 
lems, and research in both the chem- 
istry and the physics of colors. 

Since, of all the fabrics made in 
the company’s mills, those to be worn 
by women are most subject to style 
change and style influence, it is in 
this department of the business that 
greatest emphasis has been placed on 
creativeness in American Woolen 
styles. Women’s styles are quicker 
in their movement, more dramatic, 
than men’s styles. 

In France, there is an outstanding 
designer named Paul Brion. Brion 
has his own mills at Roubaix, and is 
accustomed not only to initiating 
styles in women’s wear fabrics, but 
also to making certain, by personal 
supervision, that his designs and 
shadings are precisely reproduced by 
the weavers. Last Winter, Ameri- 
can Woolen brought Paul Brion to 
America, arranged to have him cre- 
ate and sponsor a number of new 
cloths for American manufacture, had 
him go into the company’s New 
England mills as he had been ac- 
customed to going into the mills at 
Roubaix, and work out with the tech- 
nical executives of each mill the va- 
rious problems of coloring and weav- 
ing. The entire group of fabrics was 
named “Brionara” to identify them 
with their creator, and to each sep- 
arate design and color in the group 
was given a distinctive, individual 
name. 


LTHOUGH this is not the first 
time a relationship has been 
established between a Paris designer 
and an American manufacturer, the 
tie-up in this case is said to have been 
closer, the working arrangement more 
thorough, than in any previous case. 
At any rate, the effect has un- 
doubtedly been to increase the num- 
ber of people in the trade who think 
of American Woolen Company when 
they think of style in women’s fab- 
rics. 
When it comes to building style 


acceptance for the company in men’s 
fabrics, the story is not quite so sim- 
ple. You could import every leading 
designer of Europe to create new de- 
signs and introduce striking colors, 
and, instead of being easier to sell, 
your goods would be almost impos- 
sible to get rid of at any price. The 
change in men’s styles is not so 
violent as that in women’s. 

Yet there is a change, from sea- 
son to season and from year to year. 
The problem of the American Wool- 
en Company has been to keep pace 
with and a little bit ahead of such 
changes as do occur, and to introduce 
and sponsor new combinations in pat- 
tern, color and weave that will help 
the merchant tailor and the men’s 
wear retailer to move his regular 
stock at a profit. 


HE biggest step of all has been 
the co-ordination and centraliza- 
tion under one office of problems in 
designing fabrics for men. 
Under the older set-up, each of 
the company’s mills had its own de- 
signer. Each mill planned, season 
by season, its own fabrics, to be 
marketed by the centralized sales 
organization. One result, naturally 
enough, was overlapping of styles, 
and a sort of blind competition be- 
tween different mills within the or- 
ganization. (This competition was, 
I have been told, a deliberate policy 
of William M. Wood.) Thus, at a 
dollar and a half a yard, one mill 
might be offering a fabric closely re- 
sembling in pattern and color and 
weave, and, perhaps, actually inferior 
to, one of the “numbers” brought 
out by another American Woolen 
mill at a dollar and a quarter a yard. 
With styling centralized, there is 
still a designer in each mill, and noth- 
ing to prevent that designer doing 
as much original and creative work 
as he wishes. But he is also engaged 
in working out problems submitted 
by the company’s stylist at headquar- 
ters, and every new number he devel- 
ops must be accepted by the stylists of 
the central office before production 
of samples for salesmen’s use is au- 
thorized. 

This centralization of styling has 
eliminated thousands of duplicate 
and unsalable items, and at the same 
time filled up gaps which necessarily 
existed under the old system. 

At the present moment, mid-Sum- 
mer 1932, the company’s style ex- 
perts are busy rounding into shape 
(as is usual at this season) their line 
of men’s wear fabric for the Spring 
of next year. 

For each of the four basic lines 
(wools, worsteds, top coatings and 
overcoatings) a style control card is 
set up. 
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Among the worsteds, for instance, 
there will be a demand for piece 
dyed goods, mixtures, gabardines, 
three-ply twists, four-ply twists, and 
so on. Overcoatings will include 
bouclés, astrakhans, piece dyed ve- 
lours, fleeces and so on. For each of 
these weaves there must be offered a 
fabric of the proper quality in each 
important price range. In_ the 
worsteds, for instance, there should 
be a coating to sell somewhere be- 
tween a dollar and a dollar and 
twelve and a half cents and another 
slightly better, for the dollar twelve 
and a half to a dollar and a quarter 
range. And another for each of sev- 
eral price ranges. 

Altogether there are from 200 to 
250 such men’s fabrics—each a defi- 
nite weave at a scheduled price—in 
the complete line. 

But this is scarcely more than the 
beginning. Each one of these 200 to 
250 must be exhibited in a variety 
of patterns, and with from one to 
five colors for each pattern. For 
each fabric there is a possible total 
of from 50 to 150 different samples. 

In all, there are, therefore, thou- 
sands of different individual num- 
bers in the entire American Woolen 
line, for next Spring. But each 
number will have been specifically 
designed to meet a definite customer 
need and to bear a definite relation- 
ship to every other number in the en- 
tire line. 


HE problem of style in such enor- 
mous variety in men’s fabrics be- 
comes one of using just the proper 
amount of originality and leadership 
and distinction in bringing out new 
patterns and new colors and supply- 
ing, at the same time, every impor- 
tant need in patterns and colors al- 
ready established and in demand. 
Color is to-day the most impor- 
tant detail in style. New patterns, in 
men’s fabrics, are usually slightly 
changed adaptations of patterns 
which in their fundamentals may 
have been known in the trade for 
half a century or more. From 
France, from England, from _ Ger- 
many, from Czechoslovakia, a sam- 
ple of practically every new design 
is brought to the New York office 
of the company, for scrutiny by the 
head stylist. Seldom, however, is 
one of these patterns acceptable, even 
with modification, to the American 
trade. On the other hand, the com- 
pany is sparing no expense and 
trouble to obtain, and where possible 
to use, the newest and best colors 
from anywhere in the world. 
Particularly characteristic of the 
present careful organization of styl- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SALESMANSHIP Says Good-Bye 
to the QUOTA BUSTER 


HIS is no time for either 
T  satesmen or sales managers to 
be smugly content with last 

year’s tactics. 
“ What the average salesman needs 
to-day is to be startled into a consid- 
eration of what, to him, may be en- 
tirely new approaches and methods 
of working. And some of the new 
selling ideas which to-day’s condi- 
tions have developed are guaran- 
teed to startle many an old-time 
salesman out of his equanimity. 

Forses has asked a number of 
executives whose sales forces are 
doing an outstanding job in 1932 
just how they are getting results. 
On one point all are agreed—that 
business has said good-bye to the 
high pressure quota-buster. 

But beyond this point there is 
some difference of opinion as to 
what comes next. 


EVAN LAWSON, sales man- 

ager of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, believes that one of the 
first things a salesman should do 
to-day is to forget about the selling 
points of his product! 

“With the buyer at the throttle 
and doing all he can to belie his 
name,” he says, “selling 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL than the veteran under 1932 condi- 


time and that of his prospect, for the 
impression he leaves is vague and 
meaningless. The successful sales- 
man studies his prospect carefully, 
decides which of the thousand values 
that his product may have will have 
the strongest appeal, and concen- 
trates on that one. 

“When he leaves the office, he 
must leave a clear impression of that, 
and of that alone. The prospect 
doesn’t want to think, so it is up to 
the salesman to think for him, to ex- 
pand on that one value and to leave 
nothing to his imagination.” 


O important is a new viewpoint 

to-day that the green salesman is 
sometimes the best. His nose doesn’t 
turn up so quickly, says John T. 
Balfe, production manager of the 
John C. McNamara Organization, 
which, in the past seven years and 
a half, has sold life insurance to the 
amount of more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

“We have found that the man who 
has a fresh outlook on selling life 
insurance—perhaps he’s entirely new 
to selling—often does a better job 





requires far more finesse 
and subtlety than was 
possessed by the high- 
pressure go-getter of yes- 
terday. The salesman is 
lost if he tries to sell a 
thing. A recital of sell- 
ing points only invites 
the buyer to think up rea- 
sons for not buying. 
“The salesman must 
sell not a thing but an 
idea, and one, moreover, 
that is new and valuable 
to the buyer. He is used 
to his own thoughts and 
he soon forgets anything 
that parallels them; but 
an original idea is some- 
thing he will remember. 
“If the salesman walks 
into an office and par- 
ades ten values before 
his prospect in the hope 















































tions. The old-timer is likely to re- 
member the easier days when he 
didn’t have to make as many calls 
and got much more business, and he 
is likely to conclude that it’s little 
use to try hard. Then, too, lower 
incomes mean that the average policy 
taken out may be lower; the veteran 
salesman may turn up his nose at 
the smaller application and decide to 
wait until he can get a larger one 
from the prospect, with .the result 
that he gets none at all. The sales- 
man new to the game has no lush 
times to look back on; he takes hard, 
grinding work as a matter of course, 
and, as a result, he gets as much 
business as the veteran who waits 
for better times—perhaps more. How- 
ever, the veterans who recognize re- 
quirements of present day selling still 
sell the bulk of the product.” 


AREFUL planning so that more 
calls may be made in a given 
time also is an essential part of the 
successful salesman’s program, says 
Mr. Balfe. “If he expects to get 
as much business as he did three years 
ago, he must increase the number of 
his calls by 25 or 50 per cent., and be 
willing to stick to that 
program indefinitely. To 
do that, he must plan 
every minute of the day 
ahead of time. 
“Planning includes 
conversation as well as 
itinerary. Our salesmen 
suggest by indirect ques- 





tions that the prospect 





buy at least three times 
in every interview. The 
suggestion is subtle, of 
course; he is asked if he 
would like to have a 
check for ten thousand 
dollars at some future 
date, if he would like to 
receive an income if he 
became disabled, or 
some other question of 
that character. The 
prospect is given every 
chance to act because 
the salesman is out to 








that one or two may 
strike home, he isn’t sell- 
ing; he’s wasting his 





“Have you a pin, Miss Decker? 


taken on a salesman!” 


Weve 


get action. 
“The successful life 
insurance salesman lets 
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his prospect do eighty per cent. of 
the talking. High-pressure monopoly 
of the conversation is ineffective be- 
cause it prevents the salesman from 
learning what his prospect most 
needs. If the prospect is allowed to 
talk, the salesman soon finds that he 
has a number of reasons for buying 
about which he would otherwise 
_know nothing. 

“And calls should be business calls. 
The mere social call, during which 
various things are talked over, only 
wastes time, and few prospects have 
it to waste to-day. Although the 
salesman may talk only twenty per 
cent. of the time, he can and should 
control the conversation and keep it 
from wandering by planning it in ad- 
vance.” 

On the necessity of careful plan- 
ning, Mr. Lawson is in entire agree- 
ment. He believes that the carefully 
planned presentation, varied accord- 
ing to the prospect, is essential; but 
he draws a sharp distinction between 
the planned presentation and the 
canned sales talk. The latter, he 
is convinced, too often destroys re- 
sourcefulness, and should not be 
used. 

“In planning his work, the sales- 
man should include a _ generous 
amount of time for visiting pros- 
pects who are not immediately pro- 
ductive. Unless time is invested in 
the more difficult prospects, nothing 
will be left when easy sales are ex- 
hausted.”’ 


HE salesman of to-day must be a 

well-rounded business man, says 
Carl Whiteman, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. “The suc- 
cessful General Foods retail salesman 
must have and use good judgment, 
ingenuity, and resourcefulness in 
meeting new conditions with his own 
solutions. A good line and the abil- 
ity to get a quick signature on the 
dotted line will not go far unless 
they are backed up with those other 
qualities. Formulas sometimes work, 
but not often. When it comes to 
deciding how much stock of one of 
our items a retailer should carry, 
for example, the salesman has no 
ready formula. He must piece to- 
gether what he knows of the grocer’s 
business, the neighborhood and _ its 
peculiarities, his previous sales, and 
so on. That takes intelligence and 
a close study of the job. 

“Orders are, of course, important, 
but no more important than seeing 
that those orders move off the retail- 
er’s shelves. The General Foods 
salesman’s whole program should be 
built around helping the retailer. If 
he is going to do that effectively, he 
must be a _ well-rounded business 
man. He must know practically as 


much about the problems of his cus- 
tomers as they do themselves—and 
more about the solutions. 

“Because we believe our sales- 
men’s job is to make retailers better 
outlets for our merchandise, they 
must be both sellers and merchan- 
disers. They must sell in introduc- 
ing new items and in maintaining 
the stocks of customers at proper 
levels ; they must merchandise in set- 
ting up displays, arranging for dem- 
onstrations, suggesting various ways 
to advertise, and helping retailers to 
solve individual problems. 

“Finally, we believe that it pays 
the company and our salesmen to 
concentrate on the best outlets or on 
the best prospective ones.” 


HE portrait Mr. Whiteman 

draws certainly is not that of the 
high-pressure quota-buster. Neither 
is that drawn by W. H. Beal, presi- 
dent of the Lycoming Manufactur- 
ing Company (motors). In the lat- 
ter’s opinion, the salesman’s ability 
to render a real service to his pros- 
pect is an outstanding measure of his 
worth. “It is our experience both 
here at Lycoming and in the Auburn 
Automobile Company that our sales- 
men this year must know more 
about their jobs than ever before. 
They must be full of new ideas and 
must be able to give real service to 
their customers in the field. Never 
before in the history of selling has 
service—the quality of being of value 
to your customer by being able to 
help him solve his problem—been 
such an important factor as it is to- 
day.” 

And the same general thought is 
voiced by George L. Bell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company: “Our ex- 
perience has been that under to-day’s 
selling conditions the old-style high- 
pressure salesman has no place. The 
most successful salesmen we have 
to-day are those who have the abil- 
ity to make a thorough-going analy- 
sis of the job that the prospect has 
to do, and then to show him where 
our product fits into that job in such 
a way that money will be saved. And 
it should not be overlooked that 
salesmen to-day must have the abil- 
ity and the desire to work harder 
than they did under the older, easier 
conditions.” 


HE matter of wearing out shoe 

leather appears to be important 
in the drug industry, as well. “Our 
sales volume is substantially equal 
to that of last year at the same time,” 
says the sales manager of a nation- 
ally known manufacturer selling 
largely to independent druggists, 
“and a highly important reason is 
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that our salesmen are making a spe. 


cial virtue of the extra call, and the,f 


are going out after druggists they! 
formerly passed by. Without the 
extra effort, the sales of each map| 
would be substantially lower. 


“But there is another equally in.| 


portant reason for our sales volume, 
Our salesmen have stopped selling 
merchandise; they are selling plans 
They have to. Four years ago, the 
company’s successful salesmen were 
those who sold the merchandise it. 
self, who talked about its superior 
points, and who got the druggist to 
stock it. 

“To-day the picture has changed. 
The druggist no longer 1s interested 
in the merchandise itself. All he's 
interested in is in getting it off his 
shelves and into the consumer's 
hands. He doesn’t want to buy the 
merchandise; he wants to sell it. So 
our men are showing the druggist 
how and why our goods will sell and 
how they will return him a profit. 
The creation of plans which’ sell 
goods is up to the men behind the 
salesmen, but the salesmen are put- 


‘ting more effort into merchandising 


those plans than ever before.” 


N these opinions, are there any 
common qualities which point to 
the type of salesman who is capabie 
of doing the best job in 1932? 
There are. 


The man who can talk rationally [ 


with his prospects on his .own 
ground, who knows intimately what 
the buyer needs, and who can sell 


him on what the merchandise or | 


service can do for him is the one 
who makes progress. Ideas and val- 
ues succeed to-day where a mere re- 
cital of the selling points related to 
the product often fails. The suc- 
cessful salesman must know more 
than how to sell; he must be a well- 
rounded business man, able and will- 
ing to discuss his product’s relation 
with the prospect’s welfare, to give 
sound advice, and to perform a real 
service for the customer. The ab- 
sence of the salesman who sweeps 
the buyer off his feet with a verbal 
barrage is notable. 

The salesman must have the abil- 
ity to plan his work in advance. He 
should have the persistence to stick 
to those plans and to pound away in 
spite of discouragements. And _he 
should forget last year, and the 
years before. 

Perhaps the term “engineering 
salesmanship” best describes what 
the salesman must have in 1932. 
Such qualities have long been known. 
But never before have they been as 
widely accepted as absolute necessi- 
ties in making a success of a selling 
job. 
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Business Is Learning 





How to Test Advertising 


HE year 1932 demands results. 
T Employees, machines, build- 

ings must pay their way. And 
they must prove that they can pay 
their way. 

Why not advertising, too? Should 
not advertising as well as other busi- 
ness tools be tested for efficiency ? 

Those are questions many execu- 
tives are asking. And for them a 
number of organizations and re- 
search experts are busy developing 
techniques which may enable business 
from now on to judge advertising 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The methods developed so far are 
of two kinds: the pre-test, which 
evaluates advertising before it ap- 
pears in public on a large scale; and 
the effectiveness test, which makes 
an audit of the performance of an 
advertisement or campaign after it 
has been widely circulated. 

Pre-tests often are made by sub- 
mitting advertisements, or portions of 
them, to individuals who might be 
purchasers of the product advertised 
(the “consumer jury”). These in- 
dividuals are then asked to select the 
headline, illustration, copy, layout, ap- 
peal, or entire advertisement (de- 
pending on the purpose of the test) 
which is most likely to draw their at- 
tention or to lead to purchase; when 
choices have been made, results are 
tabulated. The presentation must be 
made skilfully, however, if results 
are to be accepted as reliable, for Mr. 
Consumer likes to regard himself as 
an advertising expert. As soon as he 
takes that attitude he loses his natural 
one, and the experimenter is deprived 
of what he really wants—an unbiased 
reaction as reflected in the desire to 
buy which the advertisement arouses. 


N order to capture the consumer’s 

natural attitude, some experiment- 
ers attempt to disguise the purpose of 
the test. A sufficiently large num- 
ber of consumers to provide a fair 
sample is asked, one at a time, to 
decide which of several tentative 
headlines, typed on a sheet of paper, 
is most likely to arouse interest. Or 
consumers may be shown several un- 
identified illustrations and asked 
what idea each evokes. General con- 
clusions are drawn from tabulated 
results, and the more effective parts 
are welded into a unified whole. 





Other technicians send out proof 
sheets of advertisements not yet pub- 
lished to a list of consumers who are 
asked to rate them, on a strictly per- 
sonal basis, for attention value, in- 
terest, and ability to arouse desire. 

Advantages claimed for this con- 
sumer jury method are that it is 
inexpensive and that tests can be 
completed in a short time. A number 
of comparative tests have shown that 
advertisements selected as best by 
consumers are those which perform 
best in getting them to buy. Never- 
theless, many experimenters feel that 
the consumer jury’s verdict does not 
adequately measure an advertise- 
ment’s ultimate value—its ability to 
produce sales. 


ORE nearly to approach actual 
marketing conditions, several 
test campaigns of newspaper advertis- 
ing, each making use of a different 
appeal, may be run in as many small 
cities. As far as possible, every 
factor but the pulling power of each 
appeal is equalized—the length of the 
campaign (usually several weeks), 
size of space, number of insertions, 
population and buying power of the 
cities in which the various campaigns 
appear, influence of each newspaper, 
and so on. The relative strength of 
each appeal is determined by compar- 
ing the sales curves in the cities under 
test. 

The dependability of this method 
depends, of course, on how thor- 
oughly all factors except appeals are 
equalized. For example, a tooth- 
brush manufacturer found that one 
appeal piled up an overwhelming 
lead in a.test of this character, but 
it later was found that a drive in the 
local schools for better care of the 
teeth had paralleled the campaign in 
the city, and distorted its results. 


HE effectiveness test is a check 

on the performance of an adver- 
tisement after it has been published. 
Probably the oldest one of this type 
is that based on direct sales or in- 
quiries; but a frequent objection to 
the inquiry test is that the number of 
inquiries may be no indication of the 
sales the advertisement has made. 
Mail order houses have long been 
able to tell exactly what their publi- 
cation advertising does because of its 





But 
when distribution is less direct, the 
problem is less simple. 


direct connection with sales. 


AY OTHER audit of performance 
is the Gallup test, which has re- 
ceived wide publicity recently. After 
finding which of the magazines under 
test the consumer has read, an in- 
terviewer goes through each one with 
him, page by page, asking if he re- 
members having seen each article, 
story or advertisement. Has he read 
it? Wholly or partly? If in part, 
exactly what parts has he read? Each 
page is marked’ according to the 
answers and, after an adequate sam- 
ple has been obtained, results are 
tabulated and projected over the 
magazine’s circulation. Here, the 
measure of the effectiveness of each 
advertisement is in its attention value 
and reader interest, which are frank- 
ly admitted to be but two elements 
on which the value of an advertise- 
ment depends, but important ones. 


ANIEL STARCH uses a meth- 
od generally similar in reporting 
advertising effectiveness in thirteen 
magazines of large circulation, but the 
queries his interviewers make are 
more elaborate and less direct. From 
the answers, data are obtained on the 
cost per person for those who saw 
the advertisement or who read it; the 
cost per person in reaching users of 
the product advertised and in secur- 
ing action from the advertisement ; 
and the percentage of readers who 
received an unfavorable impression. 
Has the testing of advertising 
reached the point where it is an exact 
science? Even its most ardent advo- 
cates will answer no. But several 
large users of advertising space are 
convinced that testing has reached 
the point where it has definite dollars- 
and-cents value in preventing the 
waste of money in ineffective adver- 
tising campaigns. They agree that 
such methods as have been developed 
are far from perfect; but they insist 
that, metaphorically speaking, it is 
much easier to measure accurately a 
ten-foot pole with a three-foot rule 
than with no rule at all. With care- 


fully compiled and carefully inter- 
preted statistics, the testing of adver- 
tising has earned a place in standard 
business procedure. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


AM no believer in paternalism. 

And I am against charity. We 
must have charity, however, as it is 
necessary, now. But I look forward 
to the day no individual will ever 
have to accept it. We must realize 
that our financial structure is man- 
made, and, therefore, is man-con- 
trolled. We must reorganize our eco- 
nomic structure so it may be possible 
for those willing to work to receive 
adequate compensation.—Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


The happy effect of constant as- 
sociation with the young is to pro- 
long the best part of our own youth. 
—Newton D. Baker. 


Foundations of thousands of es- 
tates, large and small, are being laid 
now by far-sighted investors who are 
buying carefully selected lists of com- 
mon stocks of leading American in- 
dustries—John Y. Robbins. 


The only ship that comes to a 
man who sits down and waits is a 
receivership.—American Builder. 


The experiment of strict enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws has not 
proved a success. What we need is 
power to act, not prohibition against 
action. We cannot longer tolerate a 
situation that makes it impossible for 
men to carry on their trade with profit 
to themselves and usefulness to 
others.—James R. Garfield, former 
Secretary of the Interior. 


We have forgotten fundamentally 
that the business of society is to sup- 
ply well-being to man and not sup- 
ply man as slaves to a machine age.— 
Paul Mazur. 


So long as there is work to do, 
there will be interruptions—breaks 
in its progress—and it is a part of 
one’s character growth to bear these 
timely or untimely interruptions 
without any break in good temper or 
courtesy.—Anon. 


Taxes, inflation and a hundred 
other suggestions for reviving indus- 
try are merely efforts to legislate for 
incompetence.—Gordon Selfridge. 


Profitable price standards are not 
a panacea but they are an essential 
element to wage scales and economic 
recovery.—Calvin Coolidge. 


ca] 
A Text 


Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.—Matthew 6:24. 


Sent in by F. D. Small. What 
is your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


There comes a time in every de- 
pression when the way to resume is 
to resume. That time must be ap- 
proaching, and it would be well to 
prepare for it—Walter Lippmann. 


Excellence is never granted to a 
man but as the reward of labor.— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Failure is, in a sense, the highway 
to success, inasmuch as every discov- 
ery of what is false leads us to seek 
earnestly after what is true, and 
every fresh experience points out 
some form of error which we shall 
afterward carefully avoid—John 
Keats. : : 


Not perfection as a final goal but 
the ever-enduring process of perfect- 
ing, maturing, refining is the aim of 
living. The bad man is the man, no 
matter how good he has been, who is 
beginning to deteriorate, to grow less 
good. The good man who, no mat- 
ter how morally unworthy he has 
been, is moving to become better. 
Such a conception makes one severe 
in judging himself and humane in 
judging others.—John Dewey. 





AR too many salesmen are going) 4, 


after business firmly convinced! 
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that they will not meet with success, 


the customer ‘“‘confidence” that im- 


provement is coming. Show him that 7 


it is just as important to build up in- 


ventories now with low-priced mer- Pe 
chandise as it was back in 1929 to 7 
see that high-priced supplies were | 


liquidated. Conditions indicate that 
the turning point in sales is not far 


distant and present prices will not 7 
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persist after the turn has come. 
ter, customers will thank you for get- 


ting them to buy at to-day’s low lev- 7% 


els.—Roger W. Babson. 


Frequent self-analysis has helped = 


many men to succeed. There is no 
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A good policy : Use your ability to sell 7 
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limit to what an ambitious man can 77 
accomplish through his own efforts. 7 


—The Coach. 


Could we but regard ourselves as 
interdependent, as nations that must 
trade with each other, that must lend 
to each other, that must trust one 
another, that must grin and take on 





the spirit of reciprocal friendship, we | 


would give courage to the faltering 
voices of statesmen who 
course we should traverse but who 
are not emboldened yet by an en- 
lightened public opinion to set their 
faces to the horizon that beckons 
them.—David Lawrence. 


Beware of becoming pathologically 
obsessed by the problematical aspect 
of life. Richness of living depends 
on discovering the positive privileges 
of life under, over and within the 
problems.—Rev. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 


A satisfied customer merely re- 
frains from kicking, while an en- 
thusiastic customer is one who boosts 
your line whenever he can.—Ex- 
change. 


A man should so live that at the 
close of every day he can repeat: I 
have not wasted my day.—Zohar. 
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Is the DISMISSAL WAGE a Solution 
for Technological UNEMPLOYMENT? 


By G. T. SCHWENNING 


Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Umiversity of North 
Carolina. 


H= to gain the advantages of 


mechanization without suffer- 
ing the evils of technological 
unemployment is a problem that 
seems to defy complete solution. Yet 


» the social effects of the displacement 


of men by machinery have become 
so menacing as to call for drastic 
action. Certainly we can no longer 
follow with impunity the irrational 
policy of letting the displaced work- 
men adjust ‘themselves as best they 
can. 

While we seem helpless to prevent 
the occurrence of technological un- 
employment, it is wholly within our 
power to mitigate its hardships by 
placing the burden where it logically 
belongs—upon industry. This can be 
accomplished by the simple means of 
having industry pay the displaced 
worker an indemnity for the loss of 
his job. By such payments industry 
would virtually buy the job from the 
workman before eliminating it, and 
thus shoulder its share of the finan- 
cial burden of unemployment caused 
by technological developments. 

Recognizing the justice of com- 
pensating workers who must be laid 
off permanently for technological and 
other reasons beyond their control, 
an increasing number of employers 
in the United States and Europe is 
voluntarily paying dismissal allow- 
ances. The practice has grown rapid- 
ly in the last five years, during which 
more than half a hundred formal and 
an equal number of informal dismis- 
sal compensation plans have been 
adopted. Furthermore, most indus- 
trial nations have recently enacted 
discharge notice and indemnity laws 
which apply to unemployment of all 
sorts, a few of the statutes relating 
specifically to technological unemploy- 
ment. 


I 


URING 1929 and 1930 some 
|¥ three thousand employees of the 
United States Rubber Company lost 
their jobs on a month’s notice when 
the firm closed several of its New 
England plants. Men sixty years of 
age and women fifty-five years of age 





who had a service record of twenty 
years were pensioned. Workers who 
could not qualify for a pension were 
each paid a dismissal wage on the 
basis of one week’s pay for every 
year of employment, providing they 
had served the company fifteen years 
or were forty-five years of age and 
had a ten-year service record. More 


than 500 workers were eligible un- 


der the scheme, and each received a 
dismissal wage varying in amounts 
from $125 to $2,000, the average be- 
ing $500. In using this device, the 
company desired to compensate older 
and long service employees whose 
services it could no longer use. 

Several clothing manufacturing 
firms have made use of the dismissal 
wage to mitigate technological unem- 
ployment when new methods of man- 
ufacture resulted 
in an excess of 
workers. Hart, 
Schaffner & 
Marx bought the 
jobs from some 
200 workers at 
$500 per job. 
Ed. V. Price & 
Company paid a 
leaving gratuity 
of $300 to each of 
twenty-three work- 
ers for the same 
reason. The A. 
Nash Company of- 
fered to pay work- 
ers who would 
volunteer to quit 
the sum of $300, 
and its offer was 
accepted by about a 
hundred employees. 
Under similar con- 
ditions in two New 
York firms, 
105 workers 
were paid 
from $50 to 
$200. 

Some time 
ago the Nor- 
ton Company 



































grinding materials) closed down 
permanently one of its branch 
plants. To all workers that could 
not be absorbed in its other plants, 
the firm paid a dismissal allowance on 
the following basis: Those with a 
service record of three years were 
paid $100 each; those with a service 
record of five years were given $150 
each; and all who had been with the 
company ten years or more were each 
paid the sum of $15 multiplied by the 
number of years of service. 

When progress in mechanization 
made it necessary for the American 
Rolling Mill Company (iron, steel) 
to shut down one of its works in 1929, 
each of about 700 workers who could 
not be transferred to other plants of 
the company was paid a discharge 
bonus which amounted to half his 
regular pay, but 
not less than $50 
a month, for a 
period of six 
months or until 
he procured 
other employ- 
ment within the 
six-month pe- 
riod. The dis- 
missed workers 
were allowed a month 
in which to decide 
whether or not they 
were satisfied with 
their new jobs. Full 
insurance was carried 
at company expense 
while they received 
the retirement  al- 
lowance. 

The Dennison 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany (paper goods) 
adopted a dismissal 
wage policy in 1929 
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under which employees permanently 
laid off on account of changes in 
method or merchandise are given as 
much advance notice as possible and 
in addition two weeks’ pay. By Jan- 
uary of 1931 the firm had distributed 
$13,000 to 300 dismissed workers. 

A formal dismissal wage plan was 
put into effect by the Hills Brothers 
Company (package foods) early in 
1931. The plan covers workers dis- 
charged because their jobs are dis- 
continued, and provides for the pay- 
ment of one day’s pay for each month 
ot continuous service. To be eligible 
for the compensation, the employee 
must have been in the service of the 
firm for six months. 

General Foods Corporation has 
adopted a definite policy for comper- 
sating employees dismissed because 


of the discontinuance of branch 
plants. Besides giving thirty days’ 


advance notice and assisting workers 
to find other employment, a termina- 
tion wage based on the following 
schedule is paid: Employees with a 
service record of from eighteen 
months to four years and six months 
each receive two per cent. of their 
last yearly wage multiplied by full 
years of service; those with service 
records of from four years and six 
months to nine years and six months 
each receive two and one-half per 
cent. of their last yearly salary mul- 
tiplied by full years of service; and 
all employees with a service record of 
more than nine years and six months 
receive three per cent. of their last 
yearly wage multiplied by full years 
of service. 

When it becomes necessary for the 
Associated Oil Company to let out 
workers no longer needed because of 
mechanization or reorganization, it 
pays those discharged a compensation 
according to the following scheme: 
Two weeks’ notice with a_ half 
month’s pay to employees with less 
than two years of service; a maxi- 
mum of one-half month’s pay for 
each year of service to monthly rated 
employees with over two years of 
service, to daily rated workers with 
over ten years of service, and to daily 
rated employees over fifty years of 
age with over five vears of service. 

Under a formal plan adopted in 
1922, employees of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad are entitled to dis- 
missal compensation when their jobs 
are abolished. To be eligible for the 
compensation workers must not be 
of pension age, must have been in the 
employ of the company two years, 
and must have subscribed to certain 
insurance provided by the company. 
The plan provided for the payment 
of $10 to $15 a week for a period 
not to exceed a total of six weeks. 
More than 300 employees have re- 
ceived benefits since the plan went 


into effect, and payments aggregating 
over $10,000 were made to 134 dis- 
missed workers during the first five 
years of its operation. 

II 


T is sometimes argued that all dis- 

placed workers are reabsorbed in 
industry, since mechanization creates 
new jobs as well as eliminates exist- 
ing ones. However, the installation 
of better machinery and modernized 
production methods have been so ac- 
celerated during the last decade that 
industry is enabled steadily to increase 
output with a dwindling working 
force. There is, consequently, a lag 
in the process of reabsorption, on ac- 
count of which workers lose months 
and even years before they secure 
other employment. Technological un- 
employment has, therefore, become 
cumulative. Furthermore, recent 
studies show conclusively that older 
and skilled workmen are injured most 
when their places are taken by mech- 
anisms, for few of these find work 
of equal opportunity and pay, while 
some never find new jobs. Rarely 
do they secure work in the trade they 
spent years to master, but are almost 
invariably forced to accept work of 
lower grade. 

The necessity and justice of indus- 
try’s paying an indemnity under such 
conditions should be manifest. While 
such payments would not, in all prob- 
ability, fully compensate the worker 
for the loss of employment, they 
would offer some protection against 
economic insecurity. 

The cost incident to displacing men 
by machinery ought, in my opinion, 
to be considered and treated as an 
item in the employing company’s cost 
of obsolescence. Industry bears the 
expense of scrapping obsolete ma- 
chinery and plants out of funds pro- 
vided for the purpose in advance or 
from economies effected by their re- 
placement with modernized equip- 





Courtesy Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
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ment and buildings. Progressive 
managements are following increas. 
ingly the same course in the matter 
of obsolescence of jobs and men. 

The dismissal allowance offers q 
device for improving employment 
procedure by which the individual 
firm, as well as its workers, would 
profit. Haphazard hiring and indis- 
criminate firing would be forced to 
give way to the scientific selection 
and training of workers with a view 
to transferring them to other work 
if their jobs were subsequently elim- 
inated by the installation of machin- 
ery. Dismissal would be the last re- 
sort, to be deferred as long as possible 
because of the cost involved in pay- 
ing an allowance. The greater secut- 
ity for the worker should result for 
the company in enhanced personnel, 
morale and efficiency, reduced cost of 
labor turnover, and a larger measure 
of public goodwill. 

If the indemnity were put at a suf- 
ficiently high figure, it might become 
a means for controlling the birth-rate 
of machines and industries. Every 
management knows far in advance 
that the new machinery and processes 
it proposed to install will result in an 
excess of personnel. Were the spe- 
cific industry required to pay the price 
of displacing the surplus workers, 
there would be a powerful incentive 
to adequate advance planning and the 
more gradual introduction of labor- 
saving devices. 


Ill 


NDUSTRY deserves all commen- 

dation for voluntarily inaugurat- 
ing this progressive personnel policy. 
It is a tribute to industry’s recogni- 
tion of its social obligations. The 
growing interest in this practice evi- 
denced by the increasing number of 
adoptions of dismissal wage plans 
during the present business depres- 
sion seems to indicate that the policy 
has taken root and that it has gained 
sufficient momentum to foreshadow 
a considerable movement in the fu- 
ture. While such a labor policy can- 
not be looked upon as the solution of 
the unemployment problem, its effect- 
iveness in stabilizing employment anc 
in shifting the financial burden of 
inescapable unemployment from the 
worker to industry are factors in the 
solution of unemployment resulting 
from technological progress which 
must not be minimized. If this de- 
vice for stabilizing employment and 
reducing the workers’ economic in- 
security is adopted widely through- 
out industry, it may contribute mate- 
rially toward the solution of the most 
perplexing problems of contemporary 
industrial society. If it is not widely 
adopted voluntarily, it is quite possi- 
ble that it may come forcibly through 
legislation. 
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“) Will you give your child a chance 
“| to be one of the leaders of 
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|) the next generation? 
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Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 
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Staking a Business Comeback on Style Leadership 


ing is the development of closer re- 
lationships between the individual 
mills and this centralized style office 
which thinks in terms of the custo- 
mer. Several times each year, now, 
mill designers are brought into New 
York so that, among other things, 
they may see what is being done by 
the other mills, and how their own 
fabrics compare. In addition, staff 
men from headquarters visit the dif- 
ferent mills to work out with the 
local technical and manufacturing 
staffs the specific problems of style 
reproduction. 





HEN a distinctive color—a 

gray, for instance, which is 
just the least bit different from any- 
body else’s gray—has been chosen 
for the Spring line of 1933, one mill 
may be asked to make up several 
patterns according to the new spec- 
ification. When the samples come 
back from the mill, the chances are 
that the result will be visibly differ- 
ent from the sample. This may be 
due, on occasion, to carelessness at 
the mill, or to lack of co-operation 
between the designer and the mill 
superintendent. Or it may be due to 
circumstances entirely beyond the 
control of the mill, such as an unex- 
pected alteration in the dye during 
the weaving process, or failure of 
the yarn mill or the chemists to sup- 
ply precisely the right materials. In 
any case, the sample of the color is 
not “accepted” by headquarters for 
inclusion in the regular line until the 
problem, whatever it is, has been 
“licked” and the color match is close 
enough to satisfy the most careful 
scrutiny. (The company’s head 
chemist is at present experimenting 
with the “electric eye” as a means of 
securing absolute precision in color 
matching. ) 

Or, instead of color, the discrep- 
ancy may be one of quality. The 
chief stylist may see, for instance, 
that one mill’s offering for the dollar 
price range is not quite good enough 
to stand comparison with what an- 
other mill is offering at the next 
lower price, in the same weave. Back 
it goes for further research. Such 
careful comparisons are, apparently, 
a complete reversal of practices which 
prevailed when each mill dominated 
its own standards, and the mill super- 
intendent was virtually the last word 
as to whether any cloth of his own 
manufacture was satisfactory. 


UST as in women’s and in men’s 
fabrics, so in other items of its 
manufacture the company is careful- 


(Continued from page 8) 


ly, persistently building for itself a 
style acceptance. 

In motor car fabrics, for instance, 
the company (in its advertising) im- 
presses on motor car manufacturers 
the idea that mechanical excellence 
is now taken for granted by the av- 
erage purchaser, and pleasing ap- 
pearance is what really closes the 
sale. “Engineering may be a mil- 
lion dollar mystery but everybody 
can see the upholstery.” 

In its blanket mills, the company 
has abandoned the making of uni- 
form, styleless, low quality camp 
blankets, and introduced, instead, 
bed blankets which sell in department 
stores on a combined appeal of color, 
price and quality. 

And in invading the field of fur- 
niture fabrics, American Woolen has 
taken one more step in setting up for 
itself a reputation as a creator and 
promoter of styles that help the re- 
tailer to sell in volume. 


Profitable Management 


DVERTISING Appropriation vs. 

Dividends. A sharply-drawn issue— 
whether to cut dividends or to cut the 
advertising appropriation—came before 
the directors of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company in July; and dividends 
lost. Common stockholders were told 
that dividends will be lower until busi- 
ness uncertainties clear up because the 
only alternative would be to cut the ad- 
vertising program. And such action, 
ultimately, might mean no dividends and 
valueless stock. The company expressed 
its willingness to go even further to 
sustain advertising: it told stockholders 
that profits would be sacrificed before 
it would retrench in its advertising pro- 
gram. 

A contrast: twenty years ago, Pear- 
line Soap was widely known and heavily 
advertised. The company got into finan- 
cial difficulties and others took it over. 
The first economy was the complete 
elimination of advertising. To-day, few 
know of Pearline Soap; and advertising 
men like to tell the story of “Who 


>) 


Killed Pearline? 


MPLOYEE Vacation Policies. What 

are employers doing about vacations 
this year? New York manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, contractors, bank- 
ers, and others to the number of 273 
were asked this question recently by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. Outstanding features of the re- 
plies were: 

1. Seventy-four, or 27 per cent., have 
revised their vacation policies since 
1929, and all but two of this number 
gave economy as the reason. The great- 
est number of those who changed (17) 
are reducing salaries and wages direct- 
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Note that last emphasis on volunie | 


I make no forecast of the complet: 
success of American Woolen’s fight./7 
ing comeback. There are still too 
many problems to be solved, son: 7 
resulting from the company’s own! 
past history, some due to the com.| 
pletely disorganized and almost ji. 
ratical state of the woolen industry © 
itself. . 

But success, when it does come ty) 
a company that has near to twenty] 
per cent. of the total manufacturing 
capacity of its industry, must com! | 
through volume. And volume ii) 7 
fabrics for men’s wear, women’ 
wear, furniture, motor cars or 
household use, can be the result of 
one thing only: volume-sales to the 
public by the company’s customers. 

Clear-thinking about this impor- 
tant fact is to-day the American 
Woolen Company’s chief asset in its 
fight to bring back profits. 


ly by enforcing vacations at fractional 9 
rates of pay; 13 are adding a payless 7) 
vacation period to the regular one; and 
eleven are requiring that the entire | 
vacation be taken without pay. In most [7 
other cases, vacation policies were 
changed so that smaller forces can do 
a greater amount of work: vacations 
are being eliminated or shortened, the 
vacation season is being extended over | 
a greater portion of the year, or Satur- 
day work is being dropped as a sub- J 
stitute for normal vacations. : 

2. Of 273 companies reporting on 
salaried employees, 265 will grant vaca- § 
tions of some sort, and only 8 will elimi- § 
nate them entirely. Of 115 reporting Fe 
on hourly workers, 65 will allow vaca- 
tions, 50 will not. : 

3. The great majority (218 out of 262) 
still will pay full salary during vaca- 
tions; but only 36 out of 59 reporting 
will pay full wages to hourly workers § 
during their vacations. 
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NOTHER Credit Skirmish. Should 

a buyer group the various bills he 
owes to one manufacturer and pay them . 
all at one time to lighten the burden 0! 
the 2-cent tax on checks? 

Around this question a new 
battle is raging. 

Buyers see in this procedure a way td 
economize. But vendors protest loudly. 
They claim that it is only another way 
of breaking down standard credit prac- 
tices (Forses, July 15, 1932), that its 
effect will be to lengthen the terms on 
many of the bills, and that it isn’t 
sportsmanlike, anyway, beczuse buyers 
are preventing the government f 


credit 


trom 
balancing the budget when they attempt 
to cut down on the taxes they pay. 
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: BANK of AMERICA 
plete 
fiche NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
l Tor 
<a CALIFORNIA , 
Own is | 
com. ' srs 
: 2d BANKof AMERICA 
Ustty ro : 
— A California State Bank 
Ne ti 
aa CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1932 
come 
e ih 
= RESOURCES 
It if Bank of America Bank of America _COMBINED 
> the aaa N.T.&S.A. A California State Bank — 
uiers, fae Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.. $ 33,342,562.59 $ 1,482,779.67 
por: Deposits with Other Banks and Bankers...... 37,404,987 .04 2,218,182.12  $ 74,448,511.42 
rican United States Bonds and Certificates of In- 
in its OS EO OOO PEALE LETTE Oe 151.501,741.83 4,768,679.61 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.......... 69,051,200.70 8,514,572.91 
Other Bonds and Securities.................. 20,124,459.53 4,986,750.16 258,947 404.74 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 2,700,000.00 None 2,700,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........ 217,718,386.50 15,983,574.44 
aie Other Loans and Discounts.............0s. 266,829,965.53 10,657 ,189.45 511,189,115.92 
ere sank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 
- and NE kina tdhadndenhe enandiaane 42,183,505.47 2,242,768.60 44,426,274.07- | 
ntire Other Real Estate Owned... ...........s.e00% 3,376,293.59 None 3,376,293.59 °° 
pes Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of 
nye Credit, Acceptances and Endorsed Bills.... 9,600,891.35 3,655.00 9,604,546.35 
tions IE 6c cckdarecceaneuanenenaas 9,740,756.14 18,981.97 9,759,738.11 
fix TE TIN in oo occ 6 ci cscccnsdacesasas 863,574,750.27 50,877 133.93 914,451,884.20 
atur- ‘- 
sub- ia 
~ LIABILITIES 
_ NE oo vciddnsixactenemrnsaewencapiaianiion $ 50,000,000.00 — $ 4,000,000.00 
limi- Oe ee TT re 40,000,000.00 1,750,000.00 
—— Undiveded ProGts. 2... 6. .ccccccssancvdsvens 5,872,014.95 387,033.74 
m RE, .t2ncc00cneuwsdacewanaeueeesennaes 10,820,044.21 363,423.41 $113,192,516.31 
262) ee PO rT ana 15,000,000.00 None 15,000,000.00 
aca- Bills Payable and Rediscounts............... 58,050,346.02 None 58,050,346.02 
ting 
kers Agreements to Repurchase U. S. Government 
He SELES OE I EEE 7 591,250.00 None 7,591,250.00 
Be Liability for Letters of Credit and as Accept- 
ould or, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
: . bg PE oh en ckamircatkacesendoeanennn 9,710,249.70 3,655.00 9,713,904.70 
so Fi, CEM ccrnsigrmernnsensens 161,550,887.15  _ 9,890,266.99 
gi oon eee 504,979,958.24  34,482,754.79 —_710,903,867.17+ 
a fe ee I . o:5.k Kcae de kad eweenncseins 863,574,750.27 50,877 133.93 914,451,884.20 
im 
é a ca 
pan ro + THIS FIGURE REPRESENTS AN INCREASE OF $51,600,000.00 sINcE MARCH 12, 1932 
rac- 
its | This statement includes the figures of the London, England, office 
”" he of Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
snt § 
ie | *410 BANKING OFFICES IN 243 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
mpt | 
| 
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.-- B.C. Forbes Emphasizes... 















































HESE developments are en- 
couraging : 

Ten million unemployed con- 
tinue law-abiding. 

Congress adjourned without pass- 
ing any acutely injurious legislation, 
after placing several highly con- 
structive laws on the statute books. 

America’s currency and financial 
stability has emerged unscathed from 
foreign attacks of unprecedented 
viciousness, leaving the American 
dollar the world’s chief touchstone 
for other currencies. 

We have entered the 1933 fiscal 
year with a budget reasonably bal- 
anced. 

Gold has ceased to flow out of the 
country, and the international ex- 
changes point towards a considerable 
inflow. 

American investments are again 
being quietly but extensively pur- 
chased by foreign individuals and in- 
stitutions. 


UROPEAN nations have taken 

a gratifyingly long step towards 
harmonious settlement of their own 
inter-related war debts and have thus 
paved the way for co-operation from 
America. 

The long, cruel downswing in the 
general price level has at last been 
arrested here, and some agricultural 
commodities have recovered briskly. 

Cessation of bank failures has al- 
layed nervousness, checked hoarding, 
and made banks more disposed to 
lend to acceptable borrowers. 

The Federal Reserve’s bond-buy- 
ing policy has vastly expanded the 
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These — 
Developments 


Are 


Encouraging 


credit-granting powers of the banks. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has proved and is proving 
an invaluable stabilizing force in 
many important directions. 


HE use of trade acceptances has 

been inaugurated very promis- 
ingly by leading industrial and 
utility corporations, thus vitalizing 
one phase of commercial banking 
which had become restricted and 
moribund. 

Washington has successfully with- 
stood the ugly attempt by ex-service 
men to raid the Federal Treasury 
and to compel the issuance of a flood 
of fiat money. 

The long-continued demoralizing 
shrinkage in bond prices has been 
stayed, and_ substantial recovery 
effected, dispersing the uneasiness 
formerly prevailing. 

In the stock market necessitous 
liquidation has greatly abated, deal- 
ings have become distinctly orderly, 
the price level has shown some im- 
provement, with many low-priced 
issues showing gains of fifty to one 
hundred per cent. from the recent 
bottoms. 

New financing, long virtually im- 
possible, has been resumed on a 
modest scale. 


ESS tangible, less concrete, less 

visible, but not less important, 
has been the betterment in sentiment 
which has developed during recent 
weeks. Hopefulness has made some 
headway in displacing apprehension. 
Instead of looking for worse and still 
worse to happen, there is a spreading 


tendency to look for betterment. 
This mental change has not been 
transformed impressively into action 
all along the line, yet it is not unre- 


lated to the price gains in certain 77 
certain materials, in 7 


commodities, 
many domestic and foreign bonds, in | 
different stocks. 

Happily, the Presidential campaign | 
promises to be waged calmly—ex- | 
cept on Prohibition, to which grossly 
exaggerated importance is popularly 
attached. There is no life-or-death 
economic issue cleaving the two prin- 


cipal political parties, no threatening ta 


revolutionary proposal paralyzing the 


financial world with fear, haunting fh 
i 


it with lethal disruption and destruc- 
tion. Consequently, it is not ac- 
counted impossible for trade and in- 
dustrial and agricultural and finan- 
cial revival to set in before Novem- 
ber. 


HE foregoing must not be in- 

terpreted as meaning that all 
clouds have lifted, that the depression 
has vanished, that prosperity is 
vigorously under way. Rallies, as 
we have learned during the last three 
years, do not necessarily spell perma- 
nent recovery. 

It can be truthfully claimed, how- 
ever, that there have appeared dur- 
ing recent weeks a greater number 
of hopeful signs in a greater number 
of directions than at any time since 
the collapse of 1929. 

It can be truthfully claimed, also. 
that sounder foundations than ever 
before have been laid for making a 
fresh start upwards. 
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TIME-SAVING NEws 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Profits Set New Low But 

Worst for Year May Be 

Over. Shippers Forecast 
Traffic Gain 


XT EW LOW PROFITS continue to 
LNappear for the Class 1 railroad 
systems as Summer traffic continues 
low, but there are indications that the 
intermediate low points have now been 
passed, at least for the present year. 

In line with our advance estimate in 
this section last issue, final net railway 
operating income of all Class 1 roads 
for the month of May has been an- 
nounced at $11,950,000. This shows a 
drop of more than $8,000,000 from April 
of the present year in direct contrast to 
the normal seasonal increase, and com- 
pares with $41,000,000 in May of 1931. 


OUR-LINE MERGER plans of the 

important railway systems were 
brought a long step nearer around the 
close of the past month when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed 
down a decision outlining a new plan for 
merging nearly 300 small roads east of 
the Mississippi into four huge systems. 

Under the new program the Commis- 
sion has largely concurred in the sug- 
gestions of the railroads themselves. 
The four main systems include Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and a consolidation of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Nickel Plate systems. 
The new ruling does not attempt to 
settle the unification question in New 
England but Pennsylvania is ordered to 
divest itself of New Haven ownership. 
The decision is only a general one and 
each merger must be acted upon indi- 
vidually but the move is considered one 
of the most important and most favor- 
able I. C. C. decisions in recent years. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS have re- 
covered fairly well from the July 
4th holiday and are back above 500,000 
cars per week once more. Despite this 
purely seasonal recovery, the latest re- 
port still shows a drop of more than 30 
per cent. from the same period of last 
year and of nearly 50 per cent. from the 
corresponding weeks in July of 1930. 
Traffic estimates for the Summer quar- 
ter of 1932 continue to indicate declines 
trom last year. 


PRICES 


Market Still Irregular but 
Majority Movements Show 
Best Tone in Over a Year. 
Gains in Meat and Sugar 


IGH IRREGULARITY has marked 
~~ the general commodity markets dur- 
ing the past month, but the fact remains 
that the list as a whole has done well 


enough to continue the decided encour- 
agement which began to develop early 
in July. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
a 128.879 132.334 145.885 
BrSGStreet 6 ..c0csese 6.6824 7.0224 8.7240 
Bureau of Labor...... 63.9 64.4 72.1 


Most of the commodity price indexes 
are still close to their record lows for 
the past 28 years, but there has also 
been a general firming up in these fig- 
ures during the past month, or at least a 
considerable flattening out of the pre- 
vious declines. 

The Irving Fisher index, which is 
much closer to the current picture, has 
rallied fairly sharply and steadily for a 
number of weeks during July. Based 
on 1926 average prices as 100, the latest 
figure stands above 60 once more. This 
is only a moderate rise from the extreme 
low of around 59, in June, but it is the 
best recovery shown this year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red...... $ 58% $ .63% $ .66% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 474 4334 72% 

R$ TNOS. Divcawsasanine .30 38% 
SEE scan uabaaceseetosae 4.05 5 4.44 

SEES cS sceseeacacessanea .08 06% 
Sumat, Gram: <2: 4.65 
Beef, Family ..... < 13.50 
ieom: 25 Pile... css... 17.01 
Steel, Pittsburgh 29.00 
MRMED  cccnccasscasmawsanios 4.40 
Ed escsuitssieascaas 8.00 
ninc, E. St. Louis ...... 3.90 
MP aGasckuserskenabaincon 25.00 
EME Saunannecsacasanad 9.40 
a ane 6.30 
CRS cc aesaaccsesesses .113 
OE acascespeuneaks 20 
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AJOR ADVANCES have not been 
particularly large, but they have 
been fairly well held during most of the 
past month. While the rather general 


‘forward movement of around the middle 


of July has not held fully, a large por- 
tion of the important commodities still 
show satisfactory gains from prices 
around the close of June, and it may be 
said that the commodity markets in 
general have given a better performance 
during the past month than has been 
witnessed for perhaps the entire year. 

The greater firmness ruling in com- 
modities has done much to give the en- 
tire economic picture a somewhat more 
encouraging tone. For the first time in 
many months it is a pleasure to report 
that the weak commodities during July 
have been mainly the exception. 

M EAT PRICES are not looked upon 

generally as particularly important 
in the commodity picture, but they are 
important, nevertheless, not only for 
farm purchasing power, but also as 
somewhat of a commodity forecaster. 
The recent rise in meat prices is, there- 
fore, highly encouraging and possibly 
quite important. 

The price of hogs has almost doubled 
in the past few weeks from its extreme 
1932 low, and the same can be said of 
the entire pork classification, with recent 
prices around $13, compared with the 
1930 low of $7.50 per hundred pounds. 

Beef prices have not yet joined in any 
very definite advance but have held de- 
cidedly firm, with a strong undertone. 


UGAR has been another commodity 

which has come back into the lime- 
light on the side of recovery. Following 
definite confirmation of new Cuban re- 
striction plans for the American export 
market, domestic sugar prices have been 
bid up with only infrequent reactions to 
a point toward the close of the past 
month where raw sugar quotations for 
future delivery showed advances of as 
much as 75 per cent. above their extreme 
low levels for May. Spot quotations did 
even better by almost doubling their 
price from June into July. | 


HE WEAK EXCEPTION to the 

general commodity strength during 
the past month has been found in 
wheat. Despite the low crop of Winter 
wheat to be harvested in this country, 
weather conditions have been favorable, 
and carryover continues large. Prices 
gave way fairly sharply, and this im- 
portant commodity sank to new low 
levels during the past month, with a drop 
of anywhere from two to five cents per 
bushel before later récovery. 








20 . 


The rest of the grain market has held 
fairly well, however, in face of the 
irregularity in wheat. Corn prices have 
enjoyed one of the best recoveries in 
several years, with gains of anywhere 
from two to six cents per bushel during 
July. Oats and rye have also held up 
firmly and have even displayed tenden- 
cies to advance along with the rest of 
the market. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


State of Confidence Gener- 

ally Improved Despite Mi- 

nor Bank Closings and 

High Circulation Figures 

OW MONEY RATES. ‘continue the 

order of the day, with practically all 

of the individual factors ‘bringing their 
weight to bear for further declines. 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

NN NOIRE foc asa. cunaaucassots 2% 22% 1%% 
OE Sy 1% 1% 1% 
Commercial Paper .............. 214° 2% 134 
New York Rediscount.......... 24%4 2% 1% 


Perhaps the most notable change in 
the official rates has been the decline 
from 2% to 2 per cent. in the ruling 
rate for call money. Since almost the 
first of the year the call rate on the 
New . York Stock Exchange had been 
“pegged” at:2% per cent., and after this 
rate had been continued for just about 
six months it has. finally given place 
during the past month to the lower rate 
of only 2 per cent., which is more in 
line with other open market rates. 


slew STATE OF CONFIDENCE ap- 
pears to have turned moderately up- 
ward once more thus far during the 
Summer months. International confi- 
dence has been particularly bolstered 
not only by the Lausanne Conference 
results, but also by the adjournment of 
the American Congress without any 
terribly radical measures of inflation. 
Within the United States there are still 
some conflicting trends, but the general 
indications are that public confidence is 
not nearly so fearful of the American 
gold standard as was the case a month 
or so ago. 

Bank closings continue here and there, 
but the number is still holding at mod- 
erate levels. The Chicago epidemic ap- 
pears fairly definitely over. Iowa has 
had a few more failures, but most of 
those occurring within the past month 
have been well scattered throughout the 
country. 


Thus far in 1932 there have been 
about 950 bank closings, compared with 
more than 800 in the same period of last 
year. Deposit liabilities of the banks 
closed thus far in the present year are 
estimated at a little over $500,000,000. 


ONEY CIRCULATION has given 

alternate suggestions during the 
past month as regards the state of con- 
fidence in this country. Around the end 
of June and the beginning of July circu- 
lation jumped rather rapidly to a new 
high point at around $5,700,000,000, or 
nearly $50 per capita, and cancelled 
practically all of the slow and favorable 
declines which had taken place since the 
first of the year. 

The advances in circulation were at- 
tributed generally to some increase in 
hoarding, as a result of bank failures 
toward the close of June, especially in 
the Chicago district, but they might also 
be accounted for by holiday and Sum- 
mer vacation demands as well as by 
some tendency toward greater circula- 
tion of currency resulting from the new 
tax on bank checks. In any case, the 
more recent Federai Reserve figures 
show.a tendency to new declines in 
circulation, with a drop of more than 
$60,000,000 in a single week toward the 
close of the month. 


YOLD MOVEMENTS have reversed 
themselves fairly definitely in the 


past six weeks and are now flowing 
toward the United States once more. 
Both exports and earmarking show 


spasmodic increases every now and then, 
but the general tendency is toward a 
decrease in both factors. 

During the month of June the United 
States exported more than $226,000,000 
in gold, with imports running at less 
than $20,000,000 and showing a net loss 
of more than $200,000,000 in gold for 
that month, compared with a gain of 
$65,000,000 in the same month of last 
year. Through June of 1932 our excess 
of exports in gold to foreign countries 
amounted to around $620,000,000. 

Imports of gold during July have been 
fairly steady and have reversed the trend. 
Foreign exchanges have been generally 
weak, and many of them have declined 
below the gold export point. 


EDERAL RESERVE ACTIVITIES 

in the open market have included 
only moderate purchases of government 
securities during the month of July, 
and there have been individual weeks 
when apparently no purchases were 
deemed necessary or advisable. 
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SUGAR PRICES REBOUND FROM 30-YEAR LOW 
U.S. RAW SUGAR zm CENTS PER POUND 
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Brokers’ loans continue irregular, by 
have once more shown a moderate (djs. 
position to decline. The latest repor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Ney 
York shows total loans to brokers 
around $332,000,000, or a moderate drop 
of about $12,000,000 in a single week 
The latest figures show a drop of wel 
over $1,000,000,000 since the correspond. 
ing period of last year to a new low. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





2 
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District 1932 1931 “ 
OM SOE soccdcdwcnns $3,032,924,000 $5,450,371,0)) 99 
IE i. ors cninhintewsaeeioes 323,970,000 502,651,00) 9 
(ge te ree 301,808,000 497 487,00 | 
RAOMOIMED | ocaGaccannceus 354,654,000 560,607,00) ae 
RIGRINOMNE a siccccivcsesces 197,262,000 260,682.00) ae 
PNG. os.sasrcws cannes 135,491,000 199,344.00 
DENS 3c, Sos acecsnwe nea 724,217,000  1,258,038,0% 
Ser ree 159,448,000 216,111, 00 
Minneapolis ....00sseo0. 104,439,000 145,410, 09 
er Os aa ere 202,097 ,000 290,375.00 
BE, fan cwcamannsaane 94,667,000 139,128, 0) 
San Prantcisco 22.2... 499,617,000 634,111, 

GE sc ceacarcdexed $6, 130,594,000 $10,154,315,00) 


COTTON 
and GRAIN. 


Weather Conditions More 
Satisfactory, but U. §, 
Crops Show 

duction 


\ TEATHER CONDITIONS 


the more important agricultural districts 
during the past month, but in general 
the situation is satisfactory, and importt- 
ant harvests are working gradually 
northward through the midwestern grain 
states. Around the middle of the month 
there was a tendency toward too much 
rain in the cotton belt and not enough 
in the grain districts, but this malad- 
justment has been largely corrected by 
more recent shifting of precipitation. 


ORLD WHEAT CROP. Despite 
more favorable weather conditions, 


General Re- | 


have & 
been somewhat irregular through 7 
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the fact remains very definite that the 7] 


United States wheat crop will be far i a 
season. 78 


below normal in the present 
The latest report by the Department oi 
Agriculture shows a _ possible Winter 
wheat crop this year of only a little 
more than 400,000,000 bushels, which 
would be not very much more than half 
of the record crop in 1931. 

Besides the drop in acreage from 40,- 
000,000 acres last year to only 32,000,000 
acres this year, the condition of the 
Winter wheat crop is only 64 per cent. 
of normal, compared with 85 per cent. 
last year. There now seem fair chances 
that the present season will show a 
domestic Winter wheat crop near the 
smallest since 1885, when production 
was only 357,000.000 bushels of all wheat. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Sugar Improves on New 
Cuban Restriction Plan. 
World Conference Closes 


HE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 

CONFERENCE which was _ held 
during the past month at Ostend, Bel- 
gium, has come to a close without any 
definite agreement for further curtail- 
ment. The battle raged as usual be- 
tween Cuba and Java, and while the 
result is temporarily a draw, negotia- 
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tions will continue looking toward a 
more favorable agreement at the next 
meeting in September. 

Meanwhile, Cuba has made specific 
provision for withdrawing the bulk of 
her surplus export crop for American 
consumption which is not exported by 
the end of the current crop season. An- 
nouncement of the new restrictions re- 
sulted in a fairly sharp recovery in su- 
gar quotations around the beginning of 
July. 
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Prices have shown some intermediate 
recession, but in general the market has 
maintained a firm to strong tone, and 
the movement during the past month 
has been the most encouraging price 
recovery seen in the sugar market for 
the past year or two. 


CANADA 


The Empire Conference at 

Ottawa. St. Lawrence 

Treaty Signed. Crops in 
Good Condition 


OST TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

is the pleasing role accorded to 
Canada in general and Ottawa in par- 
ticular in the currently progressing Brit- 
ish Imperial Economic Conference, which 
began late in the past month. Repre- 
sentatives from Great Britain, South 
Africa, India and all important sections 
of the British Empire have gathered at 
Ottawa for the general purpose of dis- 
cussing questions of international trade 
and finance. 

It is too early to delineate specific re- 
sults of the conference, but they must 
necessarily be favorable in at least a 
general way. International tariff prob- 
lems, as well as the British tariff union, 
are bound to come up for discus- 
sion, and negotiations regarding indi- 
vidual trade agreements are in current 
progress. 

Canada itself has led the way toward 
protective tariff reduction along the lines 
of a British tariff union through pro- 
posal to admit free of duty from Em- 
pire countries over 8,000 items. 


HE ST. LAWRENCE WATER- 
* WAY agreement has finally merged 
into a definite form of compact between 
the United States and Canada with re- 
gard to the development of a modern 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean through the St. Law- 
rence River. 

After more than ten years of effort 
and mutual agitation, terms of the treaty 
include two huge power dams near Og- 
densburg, New York, and Cornwall, On- 
tario. These dams would form the basis 
or a tremendous hydro-electric power 




















Try one with your lunch 


Surprise your appetite! Try a cool, tingling 
Coca-Cola with your lunch. It makes most 
foods taste better. It refreshes you for more 
work and better work...Served at more than 
8 hundred thousand soda fountains and re- 
freshment stands...And—it’s only a nickel. 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
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plant, and the entire improvement would 
involve at least seven or eight years for 
completion, and would cost around 
$600,000,000, compared with only $300,- 
000,000 for the Panama Canal. Though 
the treaty has advanced rapidly, there 
are still bitter controversies involved, 
which will have to be taken up by the 
legislative bodies of both Canada and 
the United States. 


ROP PROSPECTS in the Dominion 

have made satisfactory progress 
during the past month. Weather condi- 
tions have not been quite so favorable 
toward the close of July as they were 
earlier in that month. Dry spots are 
again beginning to appear, but the threat 
of drought is Yyot so serious as was the 
case in the past. Rains are still needed 
in some of the western Provinces, par- 
ticularly in Southern Saskatchewan, but 
Manitoba and Alberta report satisfac- 
tory moisture conditions for the time 
being. 


Despite the better prospects for crops, 
there is no notable stimulus for industry 
or general business. Debits to individual 
banking accounts in the chief clearing 
house centers of Canada are running a 
little over $2,000,000,000 per month. 


Such bank clearings have been increas- 
ing moderately in the past couple of 
months, but such gains have been below 
the normal seasonal increment. Ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, the latest 
clearing figures are running from 30 to 
35 per cent. below the corresponding 
periods of last year. 


ANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE has 

declined moderately in the past 
couple of months and is currently run- 
ning about 30 per cent. below the same 
period of 1931. Total exports for the 
latest month available are placed at 
around $40,000,000, compared with nearly 
$60,000,000 last year. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom declined from $20,000,- 
000.to only $12,000,000, and to the United 
States from $22,000,000 to only 
$14,000,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Was Not a Bad 

Sort After All. Much Con- 

structive Legislation 

Passed in Spite of Scares 

HE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which the Seventy-second Congress 
has thus far set up will perhaps become 
more brilliant with the passing of time. 
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FREE INSPECTION! 


Rand MCNally & Company, Dept. BP-1 

536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me one copy of “Analysis and 
Handbook of Investment Trusts’. 5 days 
after I receive it, I will either send you $6 or 
return the book. 
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All facts on every prominent trust 


for first time compiled, coordinated, 
brilliantly analyzed for 1932 


“Analysis and Handbook of Investment 
Trusts,” by Walter N. Durst, covers, in 
brief, not too technical terms, the 1932 
position of all important investment trusts. 
Makes clear the principles, operations, 
participation, expenses, reserve policies, 
market, methods of analyzing securities. 


No propaganda—no generalities. 102 
management trusts, 33 holding companies, 
77 fixed trusts under the microscope. 
This volume is the newest in the well- 
known Rand M¢Nally series for bankers, 
investors, security sponsors, dealers, and 
salesmen. Send today for a copy free. 
Keep it 5 days. If satisfied, send us $6. 
If not, simply return the book. No 
obligation. 
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Legislative bodies are nearly always jn 
popular disrepute, but even now it may 77 
be said the session which ended toward 9 
the close of the past month has done 
far more good than ill. 

Despite the fact that it was the long. 7 
est single session of Congress in fifteen | © 
years, and despite the fact that there © 
were perhaps more unsound bills intro- © 
duced than for many sessions past, this | 
present Congress has been one of con- 7 
structive legislation, has listened to © 
reason and authority and has gone far 
to meet the most serious economic crisis |) 
that the nation has seen in many years, 79 


MPORTANT LEGISLATION was 
put through with the usual last-min- 
ute rush, including the hastily re-written 
Relief Bill and the Home Bank Bill. The 
Relief Bill was finally passed with pro- 
vision for publicity to the loans made 
by the enlarged Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. It authorizes an additional 
$2,100,000,000 in the lending power of this 
body, of which $300,000,000 will be loaned 
to the states for relief, another $300,000- 779 
000 for Federal works and about $1,500- ~ 77 
000,000 for self-liquidating construction 
projects. f 
The bill also provides that the Reserve 
Banks may loan some of this credit di- 
rectly to business companies. Such loans 
will probably not run to very large to- 
tals, but there are indications that the 
Federal Reserve banks may use this 7 
clause as a further measure to force ‘4 
more generous granting of credit by the 4 
individual banks. > 
: 
i 








If the banks do not want the Federal 
Reserve System to impose upon their 
own field of loaning to business enter- 
prises, then it is up to the banks to 
grant credit more generously so that 
such corporations will not feel the neces- |7— 
sity of applying to the Reserve institu- [7 
tions. pS 


HE HOME LOAN BANK BILL av- 

thorizes the appropriation for the 
organization of a system of home loan 
banks, but it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant in relation to the rider which was 





government bonds as backing for cur- 
rency notes. Eligibility is limited, how- 
ever, both in time and amount, and it is 
not anticipated that the measure will 9% 
result in any dangerous inflation. 
Earlier accomplishments of the recent 
session of Congress include such out- 
standing legislation as the following: 


finally put through, providing a possible “3 
means of currency inflation. The House 4 
originally wished to include the famous ; 
and uneconomic Goldsborough inflation a 
bill as a rider to the Home Loan Bank | 9 
Bill, but the less dangerous Glass amend- | 4 
ment was substituted by the Senate. ee | 

if 
national banks may use some additional ‘a 


The Glass amendment provides that | 
i 





Creation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor: 
poration. 

The Glass-Steagall 
currency base and 
of new free gold. 

The billion dollar tax bill to balance the bud- 
get. 

Expansion of the Federal Farm Loan system 
and the supplying of new capital for this of 
ganization. 

A small reduction of about 
government expenditures, and 
the Hoover one-year moratorium. 


Bill, providing a wider 
releasing about $800,000.00 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Famous “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,” or Passing 
the Buck at Lausanne. 
German Elections and a 
Prussian Dictatorship 


- AUSANNE AND THE REPARA- 
L TIONS problem will certainly go 
down in history. World authorities dif- 
fer decidedly on whether the European 
agreement at that recent July meeting 
is merely a gesture to force America’s 
hand in cancelling the Allied debts, or 
whether it is truly one of the most im- 
portant milestones in post-war history. 
The agreement certainly seems impor- 
tant as an admission that German re- 
parations must be cut, and the entire 
problem permanently solved. 


GOLD MOVEMENT NEAR NORMAL ONCE MORE 
(WEEKLY CHANGE ézz U.S. GOLD STOCK) 
+100 (MILLIONS 9 DOLLARS 7- 





+50 


-250 


1931 


1932 


The Lausanne agreement in effect 
scales down the German reparations to 
a final total of only about $714,000,000, 
compared with the original figure of 
more than $60,000,000,000 in 1920, and 
provides for final payment by Germany 
in 5 per cent. bonds which will not be 
placed on sale until 1935. Meanwhile, the 
moratorium of European reparations 
debts has been continued indefinitely. 


HE CATCH in the whole settlement 

at Lausanne is found in the so-called 
“gentlemen’s agreement” that none of 
the signatory powers will be held to the 
pact unless and until the European na- 
tions receive a satisfactory deal on scal- 
ing down their payments to the United 
States. 

Thus the whole matter is thrown back 
once more on to America. While mak- 
ing a splendid gesture to needed world 
progress, the Lausanne agreement comes 
down practically to linking German rep- 
arations with Allied debts to the United 
States, which link has been denied again 
and again by the United States. 


tt GERMAN ELECTIONS, sched- 
: uled to take place on Sunday, July 
sIst, have promised for some time to be 
much more serious and much more criti- 
cal than those held earlier in the year. 
With Socialist-Communist bloodshed as 
at least a pretext, Chancellor von Papen 
has suddenly removed the highest offi- 
cials of the state of Prussia, mostly 
Socialists and enemies of the Nazi 
Party, and established a virtual Prussian 
military dictatorship, with himself as 
Premier. The coup has been interpreted 
with various political aims in view but 
the fact remains that it is the boldest 
stroke back toward military monarchy 
that Germany has seen in many a day. 
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Business Executives well secured 
by Life Insurance can cut out 
worry as to Personal affairs. 


= has the use of life insurance 
as a means of protection, savings and investment, had a stronger appeal 
than at the present moment. 

In this economic situation the certainty of life insurance in its 
investment features stands out in high relief. People realize more than 
ever how necessary such insurance is as a foundation on which to build 
personal, family and business security. 

They know that in case of necessity the cash values of their life 
insurance are immediately available to tide them over difficulties when 
accommodation is needed. 

Then, too, it has become widely known that no matter how few 
premiums have been paid, the dependents have been made safe, for 
they will receive the full amount if the policy is in force at death. 

Of equal moment is the fact that the public has been educated to 
realize that life insurance can provide for the insured’s own later years 
and that he can arrange to enjoy its benefits, either in cash or as a 
monthly income for life. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual company, more than 69 years in business, returning annual divi- 
dends. Paid policyholders in 1931 over 87 millions of dollars. Assets 
$621,278,133; reserves and all other liabilities $577,452,317; general safety fund 
$43,825,816. Complete life insurance service for financial and family protection. 
All forms of annuities; also group life, group accident and sickness. 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me your booklet, “Your Family, Their Future and Yours.” 


Name 





Street and No 











City 
M. 8-32 
































Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


\ 7 A. HARRIMAN was selected 
echairman of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, suc- 
ceeding the late Judge 
Robert S. Lovett. Mr. 
Harriman heads _ the 
banking house bearing 
his name, and is also 
chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the 
Illinois Central Rail- 
road. He is the son 
of the late E. H. Har- 
riman, founder of the Union Pacific. 

N. Penrose Hallowell heads the new 
Lee Higginson Corporation; Edward N. 
Jesup, Charles E. Cotting and Charles H. 
Schweppe, all partners in the old firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Compzny, are vice- 
presidents. 

A. D. McDonald, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, was appointed presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, to succeed 
Paul Shoup. Hale Holden becomes chair- 
man, his former office of chairman of the 
‘executive committee being abolished. 


Henry E. Cooper, formerly a vice-presi- 
Went of the Equitable Trust Company and, 
following the merger of that institution 
with the Chase National Bank, a vice- 
president of the latter, has been elected 
president of the Harriman National Bank, 
succeeding Joseph W. Harriman, founder 
of the bank, who now becomes chairman.. 





Es 
W. A. Harriman 


R. PEMBERTON will serve as oil 
e umpire for California. He has been 
appointed by the executive committee of 
the industry on curtailment and the cen- 
tral proration committe of the producers. 
Until two years ago Mr. Pemberton was 
general manager of the Petroleum Securi- 
ties Corporation. 


Charles H. Swift was elected president 
of the Compania Swift International, suc- 
ceeding the late Edward F. Swift. Alden 
B. Swift was made a vice-president. 

L. A. Magraw was elected president of 
the Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, succeeding J. Paul Clayton, who be- 
comes chairman. 


P. SLOAN, JR.; John N. Willys, 
e P. A. S. Franklin, and George R. 
Roberts were elected directors of the 


American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation. 
Frank J. Mulligan has been elected 


chairman of the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. 

Henry S. Sturgis, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of General Mills, 
Inc. 
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Auto Makers Wait for Signal 


Bulk of Offerings to Be Held Off Until Fall— 
Output Climbs Higher, But Curtailment Seen 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


remainder of the year and for the 

season of 1933 are more up in the 
air than ever. At no time since the war 
years has there been so much indeci- 
sion. New models have been conceived 
and work on them has gone forward, 
but plans for announcement have not 
crystallized. 

Graham opened the 1933 season by 
announcing a new six cylinder model, 
but there has been no rush to follow 
suit. Several producers who promised 
novelties during the mid-Summer are 
now backing away to await further de- 
velopments in the business world before 
committing themselves. It is probable, 
therefore, that the bulk of announce- 
ments will not be made until late in the 
Fall. 

Back of this hesitancy is a strong 
feeling that if the public will not buy 
what is now on the market, it cannot 
be made to enter the market more ac- 
tively by the simple expedient of offer- 
ing something new. And if that reason- 
ing is sound, it is wisdom to refrain 
from great expenditure to capture a 
non-existing market. 


(ke motor industry’s plans for the 


RODUCTION Climbs Again. Pre- 
liminary car and truck output esti- 
mates for the month of June, issued by 
the N. A. C. C.,, place the number of 
units at 190,000. This covers the U. S. A. 
and Canada. If this volume materializes 
it will represent a decline of 1% per 
cent. from May and 26 per cent. from 
June, 1931. 

With many plants virtually idle and 
Ford now well caught up with back or- 
ders, it will be no great surprise if the 
June figure falls a little short of esti- 
mates and the July output drops quite 
sharply. Production this year to date 
runs about 44 per cent. under the cor- 
responding period of 1931. 


HE SWING OF Fortune. The ups 

and downs of individual producers 
is well illustrated by the performance of 
the largest producers—Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth and Ford—in the first four 
months of this year. Chevrolet sales 
were down more than one-third from 
last year, but at that were still 100,000 
units greater than any other car. Ply- 
mouth sales expanded nearly two and a 
half times the 1931 figure, while Ford 
sales were off about 80 per cent. Fig- 
ures for the first six months will pre- 
sent a radically different picture owing 
to the rapid rise of Ford production in 
May and June. 


UTOMOBILES AND Recovery. A 
+ reduction of excess and waste rail- 
road trackage by conversion of road 
beds into toll, super-highways to sup- 
ply fast motor routes between major 
shipping points, is one of the latest sug- 
gestions offered to speed up business 


recovery which pivots about the auto- 
mobile. The proposal looks to the rail- 
roads to embark upon the enterprise to 
hold their place in the transportation 
world, or for the road beds to be sold 
to private interests for exploitation. 


The need for highways is self-evident | 


and this proposal offers a means for get- 
ting good ones quickly, but given a res- 
toration of business and a _ normal 
freight traffic, would there be an excess 
of trackage between the major indus- 
trial centers where super-highways are 
needed? We should listen to our rail- 
road friends on this point. 


aeons. and Vocational Selling. 
The commercial division of the 
Chevrolet company has embarked on an 
ambitious program to improve selling 
technique through a combination of sea- 
sonal and vocational selling. The plan 
calls for singling out a seasonal line of 
work, providing specialized motor truck 
equipment to do the job, and then edu- 
cating the dealer how to go out and sell 
the equipment. Field men are given lec- 
ture material every month showing a 
special equipment which can be sold im- 
mediately to handle work about to begin. 
For the time being, then, effort is con- 
centrated on that particular equipment. 

The specialized equipment may be 
trailers, pick-up delivery bodies or 
bodies designed to handle farm work. A 
body for farm work, for example, would 
be made suitable for various special 
functions by very simple changes, such 
as the removal or addition of rakes and 
stakes. 

In line with this new selling policy, 
the commercial division has just an- 
nounced a special model for house-to- 
house delivery work. Chassis is modified 
in design and control to enable the 
driver to stand while operating. 


| Pee tee Penee. The National 
Association of Finance Companies 
has records to show that the percentage 
of eighteen months paper to the total 
written has been slowly but steadily in- 
creasing since the low point of 12.4 per 
cent. was reached in 1927. In 1931 the 
percentage had risen to 17.8 and _ this 
year the outlook is for an even higher 
figure. It is quite possible that the peak 
figure of 1925, which was 18.3 per cent., 
will be reached or even exceeded. 

In the July 15 issue we called attention 
to the fact that business conditions were 
bringing eighteen months paper into 
wider use, and that to offset the greater 
hazard more attention was going to be 
paid to down-payments and credit risks. 
Should the volume of such long-term 
paper become as much as a fifth of the 
total a brake on further expansion would 
be almost certain and that brake would 
be applied by the institutions loaning 
funds to finance companies. A weaken- 
ing of this credit structure is, therefore. 
not likely. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Copper’s Low Cost Brings New Uses—Seven 
Ways to Buy Gray Iron—A New Stainless Steel 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


EW uses are being discovered, 
N these days, for almost every 
standard material. For this, re- 
search is not alone responsible. In more 
than one case, the unprecedented low 
price of a material has made com- 


mercially practical new uses which for- 
merly were only theoretically possible. 


RRIGATION From Below. An inter- 

esting case is the use of copper pipe 
for watering lawns and gardens and 
golf links from beneath the surface. 
~ Tf you want to install this new method 
of irrigation, copper pipes are joined to- 
gether in a gridiron that will cover a 
specified plot of ground, with about four 
feet of space separating each pipe from 
the next one parallel to it. The grid is 
laid on the ground; then, underneath 
each pipe the’ ground is cut sharply to 
a depth of six inches (for lawns) or ten 
inches (for gardens). Each section of 
the copper pipe is then pressed down 
into the cut beneath it, the turf or soil 
closes back over it and, when connec- 
tions are made, the system is ready to 
use. No excavation is necessary, and 
if the lawn is rolled the cuts become in- 
visible within a few days. 

When the water is turned on, it seeps 
gradually into the ground below the 
plant roots, causing a deeper, sturdier 
growth than that which comes from wa- 
tering the surface with hose or sprinkler. 
Yet the money saved in the water, 
labor, and loss from drought and disease 
may pay for the equipment, under cur- 
rent cost of copper, in from two to three 
years. 

For large estates or golf links, an 
automatic control causes the water to 
flow into one section of a lawn at a 
time; shuts it off; then turns it on again 
after a proper interval. 

3esides water, any fertilizer soluble in 
it (ammonium sulphate, for instance) 
can be conveyed to the roots of plants. 


CONOMY In Stainless Steel. A 

striking development in the pos- 
sibilities of stainless steel has just been 
made public, with the announcement, in 
July, that a new two-ply stainless steel 
is about to be marketed. 

Heretofore, any piece of steel, to be 
“stainless,” had to be of the same 
chemical composition throughout. Where 
a .‘ainless steel surface is required for 
a piece of ordinary carbon steel, two 
sheets, one of each material, have been 
rolled together; or the stainless stee! 
suriace has been attached by spot weld- 
ing. In the new process, however, the 
two-ply steel is rolled from what might 
be called a two-ply ingot. The bond 
between the two is claimed to be per- 
tect, and it is therefore possible for the 
new material to be deep drawn, stamped. 
welded, formed or polished. 


AST IRON Acquires Caste. Manu- 

facturers of gray iron castings are 
also among those who hope that recent 
developments will increase demand for 
their product. In this case, the hope 
springs neither from price change nor 
from technical improvement, but be- 
cause, a month ago, gray iron ceased to 
be gray iron and cast iron stopped being 
just cast iron. 

For years, one material after another 
has been cutting in on gray iron, be- 
cause of its real or claimed superiority 
for a specific purpose. From now on, 
however, gray iron is to be sold in seven 
different tensile strengths ranging from 
20 pounds to 60 pounds per square inch, 
and the prospective user of another ma- 
terial will be able to find out not mere- 
ly whether that material is superior, for 
his purpose, to “gray iron,” but whether 
it is superior to the specific type of gray 
iron recommended. 


LECTRICITY Helps Nickel. A strik- 
ing gain for nickel seems to be com- 
ing in the electrical field. 

Certain nickel alloys are practically 
non-magnetic and give what is called 
“pure” resistance. For this reason they 
are being found more suitable in some 
types of electrical testing apparatus 
than the materials previously used. 

The best recent news about nickel, 
however, comes with an announcement 
that one of the big lamp manufacturers 
is making a change in the design of 
high wattage incandescent lamps. Under 
the old construction, the heavy current 
had to be led into the bulb through a 
wire which consisted of a section of 
copper, a section of tungsten, a section 
of nickel, and in some cases a section 
of molybdenum. In the new construc- 
tion, nickel channels are welded directly 
to the two copper prongs which form 
the base. The nickel not only serves to 
lead the current in, but also bears part 
of the weight formerly carried by the 
glass. A stronger, lighter, more easily 
assembled, and more accurately focussed 
lamp is the result. 


OAL, Asbestos, Steel. Here are 

three other developments in the use 
of standard materials. ... Finely pow- 
dered coal has been found to make an 
exceptionally efficient water filter... . 
An awning you can drop matches on is 
now made, by weaving threads that con- 
tain cotton (for tensile strength) com- 
pletely surrounded by asbestos....A 
new steel floor slab that can be handled 
as easily as a large plank serves also 
to carry floor ducts for electrical lines. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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CLOSING 
QUOTATIONS 


A FAVORITE quotation after the 
bustle of a day on the exchange 
is “Let’s split a bottle of Can- 
ada Dry.” : 

And, in fact, there’s no drink 
so quick to take the huskiness 
out of your throat, so. delightful 
to taste, and so exhilarating as 
this Champagne of Ginger Ales. 





A man’s drink . . . a gentle- 
man’s drink, Canada Dry adds 
charm and distinction to every 
occasion in business as well as 
at home. With a new large size 
and new low prices, it is more 
than ever the outstanding ginger 
ale today. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 



































~LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
July 22nd, 1932 
THE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock: of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of August, 1932 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, the 30th 
day of July, 1932. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasure. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a distribu- 
tion of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on September 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1932. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











INVESTORS” 
ENQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Odd Lots | 


Apportioning your buying 
among a number of different 
securities is an outstanding 
feature of Odd Lot Trading. 


In diversification lies that 
great margin of safety wel- 
comed by thoughtful investors 


This and many other advan- 
tages of Odd Lot trading are 
fully explained in our booklet. 


Ask for F. 534 
100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 





39 Broadway 

















SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 
share or odd lots units. Let us 
aid you in your investment plan. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


(Hishoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















STOCKS 
AND 


COMMODITIES 
Bought and Sold 


and Carried on Con- 
servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














BUY GOOD SECURITIES 
Individual Issues 


Dinsediied Groups 





Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet F-9 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street New York 








Established 1884 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Turn Materializes and Suggests 


Slow Further 


Kecovery 


into Autumn 


| By R. W. SCHABACKER 


VER since our outline in the May 
K Ist issue of a suggested Summer 

turn in the market, we have been 
hoping for a gradual rounding off of the 
previous decline, in quiet and unassum- 
ing manner, to be followed by additional 
quiet and slow advance until by the 
middle of Summer we might have a 
truly dependable bottom formation on 
which we might pin our technical oper- 
ations. 

Last issue we suggested only small 
further declines into new low ground, to 
be followed by such an upward turn to 
take place slowly and quietly during 
July. The averages did go slightly into 
new low territory early in the past 
month though they then recovered more 
sharply than we anticipated. 





i eceen is nothing really dangerous, 
however, about their sharper re- 
| covery, and the general outline of the 
gradual rounding turn which we wanted 
to see is definitely evident, with the en- 
tire technical bottom formation now oc- 
cupying a period of nearly two months, 
sufficient to encourage real faith in that 
reversal picture. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
the chart formation of the accredited 
averages is the action of the entire 
market as a whole. Last issue, in sug- 
gesting that the general picture was 
stronger than might appear from the 
new average lows, we called attention to 
the firmness of the general list in face of 
new declines for only a few popular 
favorites. This tendency has increased 
in recent weeks, with the main body of 
less notable issues moving forward 
nicely, while the favorites which make 
up the chief averages, appear to have 
been held in comparative restraint for a 
time. 





NOTHER favorable characteristic is 
that the recent gradual turn upward 


in the general market has come about | 


rather naturally and slowly, without the 
sharp run-ins of the short interest on 


spectacular advances which have charac- [7 


terized many previous recoveries in the 
bear market and which were generated 
chiefly by sudden news developments. 
Our attitude is therefore one of im- 
proved confidence but, in line with pre- 
vious feelings, we do not expect any 
run-away movement upward. So far, 
with average upturns of only about five 
points from the extreme lows, the 
market is following out our hopes for it 
satisfactorily, and if it continues to do so 
then the movements for at least the first 
half of August will be irregular but 
slowly and quietly drifting upward. 


HE fact that the upturn has, never- 

theless, been slightly faster than we 
might have wished suggests that there 1s 
a definite element of strong sponsorship 
behind the market. This is not, in itself, 
a dangerous factor unless it leads to too 
hasty mark-up in the next couple weeks. 
Our personal view is that the average 
should meet resistance to their advan 
somewhere around 43 on the Tin 
average of fifty stocks, as chart 
above, 50 for Dow Jones and around 4 
for Standard ninety, followed by gentle 
secondary reaction. 

Without any guarantee that this is the 
beginning of our long-awaited new bull 
market, we still feel that the technical 
bottom formed in the past two months 
would justify a new campaign for the 
short-swing speculator on an anticipated 
half-way secondary reaction, with the 
usual stop-loss protection slightly above 
the extreme lows of early July. 

—JULY 22, 1932. 


. ° ° ~ . . ae. hp 
| Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will b 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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AUGUST 1, 1932 


Wall Street Pointers 


not changed their respective posi- 

tions very much during the past 
month as regards favor or disfavor, 
though there have been a few classifica- 
tions which give greater suggestion of 
iaving completed the formation of long- 
‘erm price bottoms. 

There is still a good deal of irregular- 
ity with respect to individual stocks in 
general classifications, but the railroad 
croup appears to be acting much better 
than for some time past. Certainly the 
Mav and June earning figures ought to 
set at least a temporary low point for 
both traffic and earnings, and with the 
western harvests now in full swing some 
‘acrease in traffic may be looked for 
through the autumn months. 


Te INDIVIDUAL GROUPS have 


HE TOBACCO GROUP is another 

classification which has done some- 
what better’ during the past month. 
Practically all of the standard issues 
have staged fairly substantial recov- 
eries from their earlier low points. We 
still feel that the fundamental situation 
in the tobacco shares is not as good as 
it should be, but from a technical stand- 
point there are evidences of some strong 
sponsorship for the rise in special issues 
like American Tobacco, Liggett and 
Myers, Reynolds and Lorillard. 

The somewhat professional aspect of 
trading in these stocks would make it 
advisable, however, to place fairly close 
stops under any near-term purchases. 


UNDLE STOCK SELLING has 

come in for considerable publicity 
in the daily papers through restrictions 
which the New York Stock Exchange 
has placed upon this unit or group plan 
of selling. The plan generally includes 
what is made to look like a bargain of- 
fer of a few shares of stock in a great 
many different companies for a small 
cash payment. 

The publicity regarding these unit 
shares of stock seems to have been 
greater than the actual attempt to sell 
such groups to the public, but some com- 
ment is perhaps timely. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the at- 

tude of the New York Stock Exchange 
n discouraging the purchase of stocks 
on this bundle plan, unless under the 
following conditions: 


a. The total price of the package, including 
all charges and commissions should not be less 
than $509, 

b. The total charges to the purchaser in ad- 
dition to the round lot price of the included 
shares should not be more than 10 per cent. of 
such round lot price including differentials, 
commissions, taxes and so forth. 

Each bundle should contain no less 
e shares of each company represented. 


than 


$ 


OMMODITY STOCKS have come in 
for some new interest on the part 
of both speculators and investors during 
the past month as a result of some indi- 
cations of better stabilization in the en- 





tire commodity market, to say nothing 
of the fairly substantial advances which 
have taken place in individual commodi- 
ties like sugar and hogs. 

One of the advantages in this group, 
which we may call the commodity classi- 
fication, is that many of the individual 
issues are selling at such low levels that 
they have offered attractive mediums 
for speculation under a policy of wide 
diversification. 

Merely on this basis of low-priced 
diversification, we have been favorable 
for some time past toward such stocks 
as Armour of Illinois and Cuban Ameri- 
can Sugar. Under the influence of re- 
cent commodity prices both of these 
stocks have shown gains of anywhere 
from 75 to 150 per cent. We would await 
some intermediate reaction before buy- 
ing these two issues, but still feel that 
they may be included in a wide list of 
very low priced stocks. 

Other low priced issues which might 
easily return large profits from a purely 
speculative standpoint, especially on 
further commodity rise, include U. S. 
Leather, U. S. Rubber, American 
Woolen, Goodrich, Anaconda, Otis Steel, 
Miami Copper and the low priced oil 
stocks which we mentioned in this sec- 
tion last issue. 


IVIDEND MEETINGS are not par- 

ticularly plentiful during the com- 
ing fortnight, but there are a few im- 
portant ones. General Motors directors 
are expected to meet about August 3rd, 
with the fair probability that the divi- 
dend may be omitted, or at least further 
reduced. Even full omission of the divi- 
dend, however, would not affect our fa- 
vorable attitude toward this stock for 
the long pull. 

Around about August 11th Union Pa- 
cific common is slated for a dividend 
meeting which will quite probably result 
in reduction of the dividend from its 
present rate of $6 per share per annum. 

On August 15th Du Pont is scheduled 
for a dividend meeting, also with good 
chances for a further reduction in the 
payment, especially if the General Mo- 
tors dividend is reduced or passed. 


HE AUTOMOBILE STOCKS have 

naturally been rather hard hit, as 
they always are in any business depres- 
sion, but there is certainly no indication 
in daily or Sunday traffic congestion that 
the depression has reduced the use of 
either trucks or passenger cars to any 
great extent. 

All that is happening is that individ- 
uals are wearing out their present cars 
and running them down further than 
in more prosperous times. There is, 
without question, a tremendously pow- 
erful latent demand being developed for 
new automobile purchases, and a new 
motor boom seems almost certain to 
follow any general indication that the 
depression has passed its bottom. 
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1 () $5 STOCKS THAT SOLD 
AT 55 TO 155 


—Selected as issues in position to 
largest percentage recovery. 





show 


Out of 231 New York Stock Exchange issues now 
selling at $5 or below, our staff has picked 10 
most promising stocks with the following points 
of strength: 


1. National scope, basic industry. 
2. Strong cash position. 

3. Average 4-yr. earnings, $3.23. 
4. Dividends last 4 years, $2.43. 
5. Book value, $32 per share. 


Think of the profit possibilities in such a well- 
diversified, low-priced group, representing 8 major 
industries. Also, the small risk involved at these 
levels. 

Full information on these ten $5 stocks is given 
in Special Report, mailed to you with latest United 
Opinion Bulletin for only $1. 


Send $1 for 10-Stock Report and 
Latest Bulletin FM-1. 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE REASON why conservatively 
managed chains of personal finance 
companies have stood up better than 
most other lines of business during 
the past two years is because their 
resources enjoy unparalleled diversi- 
fication —numerical — geographical — 
industrial. 

The common stock of this pro- 
gressive chain has a record of cash 
dividends of 7c per share the first of 
each month which yields 8% on the 
price of $10.50. 


Write for information. 


HOWARD V. NOLL & CO., inc. 


Fiscal Agents 


132 Nassau St. 


<> 
> 


New York 











Low-Priced Stocks 


a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
, ee Div. 71-1 Babson Park, Mass. eum 


























Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 
Market of Business America 
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Forbes Stock Guide ‘ 
No 
) 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yiel| § “8 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices © HE No 
No 841 $41 $4.54 $0.78, 3m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 22; ’20-31*  62%4- 30% 35 12) Mm No 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 3m Alleghany Corp............ a Sf=. 1s °29-"31 3K%- 03% 1 oe No 
No 2,402 90 8 On Aived Chemical. ........ 6:00. 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 8714- 42% 47 1249 ; 
No 1,312 33 0.96 Nil, 3m Allis Chalmers.............. ine 200- 10; ’20-'31* 135%- 4 5 ... By Xo 
25 2,474 58 See 4° «Shee s American Gas eicciaessccac Sa 158- 39; ’27-’31 737%%- 295% 33151 & No 
No 600 129 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... 116- 4; ’25-'31 834- 3% 5 es Is 
No 1,656 43 Nilk Nild Amer. & Foreign Power... 199- 6; ’25-’31 9Y%4- 2 3 ra No 
No _ 1,061 5 —— 8 8©=—_ keknwe American International .... 150- 5; ’22-’31 8Y4- 2% i ag ‘4 
No 768 79 TE (gga ase Amer. Locomotive......... 145- 5;.’23-’31 9%- 3% 6 om “ 
No 10,155 14 i er American Radiator........ 55- 5; ’29-’31 8Y4- 3% 4 we Nc 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144- 7; ’29-’31 is = 3 5 a 
No 1,830 48 1) cre Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 293- 17; ’22-’31* 185%- 5% 8 ee a N 
100 450 173 ere Amer. Sugar Refining..... z 96- 34; ’22-'31 394%4- 13 19 10.3 of 5 
100 18,658 144 9.05 4.02,6 m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310-112; ’22-’31 1373%- 70% 74 «118 N 
2 3077 36 rc American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 44 53 117 Be 
100 =6 400-19 . ee Amer. Woolen............ 166- 2; ’20-'31 55%- 3% 4~—~« «2. N 
50 ~=8,677 58 | ee Anaconda Copper.......... 175- 9; ’24-’31* 12%- 3 4 N 
25 2,000 25 Nim Armour of Ill. “A”....... #- 1: 3s 2-0% 1 mi 
No 589 28 2.02 Nil? Assoc. Dry Goods......... 76— _ 5 °25-31 8%4- 3 3 BS N 
100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 3 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 17% Zs oe . 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 3 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ — 268- 25; ’22-'31 414- 9% 12 wie ra : 
25 = 2,697 51 0.19 1.18,6 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 8; ’23-’31* 13 - 8% 12 85 i 
No 203 86 17.64" Nil, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’31 15134- 2834 50 160 im , 
No 843 46 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive ...... 67- 4; ’29-31 8i4- 2 3 4 | 
100 = 2,563 3-137 0.56 Nil, 3 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... 145- 14; ’23-'31 21%- 3% 6 — 
5 2,258 27 Nil 1p) RS ee OS 2 ae 56- 4; 22-31 5%- 334 4 ashe is 
20 439 43 4.75 2.19,6 m_ Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 37; °23-’31 4434- 29% 32 o4 ie 
No 2,098 11 0.74 OO1,3m Bendix Aviation .......... : 104- 12; ’29-’31 1834- 4% 6 . 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil, 3m Bethlehem Steel... .......... A 141- 17; ’23-’31 24%- 7% 10 wie : 
25 4.395 32 i re Borden Company.......... 2 187- 35; ’25-’31 431%- 20 23 8.7 i 
No 770 68 8.098 7.158 Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 82- 9; ’23-’31 50%- 11% 19 . 
No 740 89 OR Sik ns Brook. Union Gas......... 249- 56; ’24-’31 8914- 46 56 91 § : 
No 4,867 7 We eas 3urroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13 - 6% 8 10.0 ee 
No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile Calitornia Packing ............ ae 85- 8; ’26-’31 11%- 4% 5 5a ‘ 
No 5I2 16 3.34 0.03, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 13%4- 6 9 140 
100 191 194 |: re RR ee vtrang cress wrench sac i 515- 14; ’22-31 4334- 1634 25 saa * 
No HIZS 45 {|| ree CEEFO GE PaseO in o.cickcc.ds er 120- 10; ’20-’31 1h = 3% 4 sea e 
No 1,800 50 3.60 0.85, 3 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 112- 14; ’27-’31 205%- 4% 6 33.3 : 
25 7,655 50 3.47 1.14,6m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 31Y44- 93% ma 6227 : 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Ni oi CREVSIOR SGOED. cic cies s0s 1 141- 11; ’25-’31 1534- 5 7 #148 
No 1,000 15 11.82 Fs Oe Soe 3 a 8a 181- 41; ’22~31* 120 - 74% 79 ~=:110.1 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... nn 96- 6; ’20-’31* 123%%- 3% 5 se 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.214 Columbia Gas & Elec..... lt 141- 11; ’26-’31* 16%- 4% 7 =143 
No 1,000 20 Or i fentusces Commercial Credit........ 0.50 71- 8; ’25-31 ll - 3% 5 10.0 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.354 Commonwealth & Southern 0.30 30. 33 °29-'31, 4%- 1% 3. 10.0 
No 11,477 59 ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 31% 36s 11.1 
No 14,218 20s |: |) er Consolidated Oil........... ne 46- 4; ’22-’31* 7I~- 4 5 S56 
No 1,733 46 SL 3.054 Continental ‘Gan’... ...5.606s z 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 17% 20 ~=- 10.0 
No 4,743 29 Nil Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.).... 63- 5; ’21-’31 7 - 3% 5 id 
25 2,530 34 3.54 1.30, 6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 126- 35; ’26-’31 473%- 2434 30 98 
100 450 162 1 ae te eS 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%4- 6 9 — 
10 1,000 26 jn Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 1; ’21-’31 2 - 0% 2 
1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 3m Curtiss-Wright ........... 30- 1; ’29-’31 2%4- 0% 1 
No 504 63 OE Davison Chemical.......... ne 81- 3; ’20-’31* 54- 1 3 — 
100 S16 217 0.02 Nil, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 64; ’20-’31 8914- 32 39s 21.8 
50 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 3m _ Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 173-47: 22-31 2834- 8% 12 oy: 
No 1,050 21 1.29 O31, 3m. Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; ’19-’31* 15%- 12 14 7.1 
No 3,502 19 5:50 oe OL) EPPUE ICS Sisson dot byacdiaive. 008 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 57 = 2a 2814. 
20 10,938 35 4.25 0.74,3 m Du Pont de Nemours..... 3 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 22% 23 = 13.0 
No 2,256 58 See 8 sagaies Pastmat Rodale... 5.366600 5% 5 265- 70; ’22-’31 87%- 35% ge) A3Z 
No 894 16 4.03 0.53, 3 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 325%4- 8% 10 =12.0 
No 3,316 29 2.01 1.434 Electric Power & Light... .. 104- 9; ’25-’31 153%%- 234 4 sae 
100 E511 86122 | es SS ae: ee ee 94- 5; ’23-'31 Ie = 2 4 
No 391 =110 0.14 Nild General Asphalt........... 1 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- 43% 8 12.5 
No 28,846 14 133 0.27, 6m. General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-’31* 26%- 8% 10 4.0 
No 5,276 1g 3.44 0.84, 3 m General Foods............. 2 137- 28; ’26-’31* 4014- 195% 22 9.1 
10 43,500 16 2.01 0.07, 6 m General Motors........... 1 282- 21; ’25-’31* 24%- 7% > ie 
No 324 20 3.33 Nil, 3 m General Railway Signal... 1 153- 21;-°25-31 285%- 6% 9 111 
No 2,000 1 1.24 1.25,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 143- 9; ’27-'31 2414- 103% 15 17 
No 1,799 14 if lee Gee) a 0 ee 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 19%- 8% 10 =: 16.0 
No 1,167 30 (| re ree Onc Te Se re ss 109- 3; ’20-’31 5%- 2% 3 a 
No 1,437 27 J) ae Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 155- 13; ’27-31 1834- 5% 8 
No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors..... 6l- 2; ’25-’31 45%- 1 4 
100 2,490 164 Pj | rete tre Great Northern Pfd....... 155- 15; ’27-’31 25 - 5SY% 8 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 3m Gulf States Steel. ......... 26- 4; ’25-’31 8 - 2% 4 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended ; oy 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


8% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 707 
100 400 
No 1,546 
100 350 
No 661 
No 4.409 
No 14,584 
No 6,400 
No 1,182 
No 9,340 

15 5,518 
No 1,813 

5 = 2.377 
No 1,418 

25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 788 
No 1,438 
No 1,858 
100 828 
No 4514 
No 2,700 

10 6,286 
No 1,190 
No 6,255 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 15/1 
100 1,406 
No 6,825 
25 6,236 
No 15,000 
No 3,161 
50 13,163 
100 450 
No — 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
No 1,338 
10 9,000 
No 4921 


25 31,745 
25 3,256 
100 = 3,724 


100 1,298 
No 12,664 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 

25 25,735 

10 1,273 
No 1,905 

25 9850 
No 2,540 
No 2,412 
No 23,659 
No 675 

25 4386 
No 2,223 
No 2,082 
No 14,520 
No 2,925 
No 23,254 
No 374 
No 397 

20 600 
No 854 
No 1,464 
100 = 8,703 
100 1,045 


No 3,126 
50 = 2.586 
10 9750 


“Including prices on old stock. 


April 30, 


Nil 
$112 
28 


AUGUST 1, 1932 


Earns 


1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nil® 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54 
0.419 
1.69 
1.46 


0.69 
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0.61 


Nil 
0.11¢ 


Nil 
4.21 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock 





(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 


m=months 


$1.98, 3 m 


0.01, 3 m 
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0.20, 6 m 
1.21, 6 m 


0.14, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 


Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 


DN ae SS re 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... fs 
ME: WE Ws cheucecicsme 
Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper ........ ae 
COS ee ee ree er 1 
Kroger Grocery........... l 
Liggett & Myry ““”...... 5a 
Loew’s, Inc., “@.£....... 3 
Loose-Wiles biscuit ....... Z 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
Mia THC. os dieccetanes 1 

18 CPS ae Ee era 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet........ om 
Missouri Pacific..........%.- 
Montgomery Ward........ 

Nash. Motors:.........04.. 2.60%. 1 
National Biscuit. i..cics. cs 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
RE AGEN) oii oki wo stsiclseem'nys 

Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ : 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American:......... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors......<..«... - 


Paramount Publix. ........ 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 

Pere Marquette........... 7” 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... iyi 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific ............ 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands 
Standard Gas & Electric... 2 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp: ........ 


Texas Corporation. ........- 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.50 
pues nc es 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 1 
Union Oil of California... 1 
Ofte a ge a 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
United Fruit 2 
United Gas Improvement. . 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
US | ee ae as 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

1. ay cc ck wee oe 

Me eh eso cacs sens 


Tevet) ee 


Western Unions..........6. Pe 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... a 

Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


62- 4; 
255- 83 
395- 22 

73- 7 
201- 7 

91- 5 
156- 10; 

92- 15; 
145- 12; 


128- 40; 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 10; 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 


’27-31 
24-31 
’22-31 


’22-31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
28-31 
’23-"31 


26-31 
20-31 
’26-"31 
°24-31* 


24-31 
23-31 
°24-’31* 
24-31 


28-31 
’20-’31 
°25-31* 


; °20-'31 
; '22-31 
; '26-31* 


: 26-31 
: °23-'31* 
: 26-31 
: 24-31 
: °20-'31* 
: 26-31 
: 26-31 
: 24-31 


°25-"31 
26-31 


'23-'31* 


; 22-31% 
; '20-'31 
; '22-'31 


4; ’26-’31 


165- 6; 


126- 5; 
98- 9; 


75- 10; 
85- 20; 
154- 16; 
67- 2; 


182- 13; 
59- 11; 
298- 70; 
162- 10; 
76- 70; 
159- 17; 
60- 15; 
244- 20; 
Si- 2: 
300- 10; 
120- 5; 
97- 4; 
262- 36; 


272- 38; 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


; 27-31 
; 721-31 


; 24-31 
; '27-'31 
; '29.'31 


27-31 
24-31 


5 Cer ou 
2 "22> Sh 


*22-"31 


; ’26-"31 
> 725-31 
: ’26-"31 
» "2e- Sh 


*20-"31 
"24-31 


’26-"31 
"26-31 
’22-"31* 
’29-’31 


°23-'31* 
*24-31 
24-31 
29-31 
’29-31 
26-31 
’29-31 
gs age | 


: '27-'31 


’22-’31* 


; 25-31 


’22-31 
’20-'31 


’22-"31 
27-31 
’22-"31 
26-31 


83 - 43% 
303%4- 8 
11%4- 2% 
1454- 2% 

117 - 52% 
2934- 103% 

9%- 3% 
12%- 25% 
1034- 234 
is - 4% 
19 - 6% 
18%- 10 

6134- 34% 
34 - 13% 


62%4- 28 
18%- 10 
6014- 17 
6%- 3% 
i. i 
11%4- 3% 
19%- 8 
467%- 20% 
143%%- 614 
313%- 143% 
92 - 49% 
1634- 65% 
3654-834 
315%- 6 
135 - 57 
40 - 13% 
37 - 16% 
5u%- 1% 
11%- 1% 
233%- 6% 
mw - 2 
60 - 28 
25 - 10% 
105%- 2% 
3%- 1 
40%4- 26% 
37%4- 9% 
1034- 5% 
3234- 1534 
375%- 6% 
is - 
14 - 8% 
34%4- 75% 


6%- 1% 
13%- 2% 
13%- 9% 
2634- 12 

23 - 7% 
6 - 2% 
2314- 8% 
13%- 8 

9414- 27% 
16%- 6% 
10%- 3% 
30%- 10% 
21%- 9% 
31%- 13% 
3%- 1% 
154%4- 7% 
8Y%- 2 

5%- 1% 
525%- 21% 
50 - 12% 
17%- 9% 
35%- 155% 
4554- 22 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
lus 4% in common stock. 





Prices 1932 Approx 
High Low Prices 


14 


16 
10 
17 
26 


_ — 
NOD! = S 
es 8 MAN: NOS 


10.0 
10.0 


bho 
moO. 2. ec 
BOs ° 


10.0 
9.6 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Brighter Market Prospects 
for Oil Stocks 


By EDWARD L. BARNES 





N just two years 
l the market value 

of all New York 
Stock Exchange listed 
oil shares declined ap- 
proximately four and 
a quarter billion dol- 
lars, or 71 per cent. 

In these two years 
ended with July, 1932, 
the petroleum indus- 
try has been laboring 
to put its house in 


Gulf Oil of 


Standard Oilof N.J..25 83 
Texas Corp 


Atlantic Refining... 


Leading Oil Stocks Compared 


Earn V© a 
Recent 1929 per Sh”? ‘unded Shares 
Price High 1929 Debt Out. 


(None of the above companies has preferred stock outstanding.) 


$4.76 $143,400,000 25,735,486 $585,238,000 


ee? 


of & 


FORBES for 
monthly average E- 
wrt 83,944,000 to 70,856. 
Capitsl 000. . 
Consumption 


Senses S 10 717% 4.90 117,800,000 9,851,236 155,486,000  - 8@S0line_ was actually 

: higher in the depres- 

eee 26 209 =: 9.83 125,000,000 4,525,221 98,058,000 sion year 1931 than in 

12 77% 620 14,500,000 2,696,642 35,286,000 1929. This year, for 

Mid-Continent Petr.. 5 39% 4.14 (none) 1,857,912 14,823,000 the first time, there is 


expected to be a mod- 
erate shrinkage in 





order. It has made 

important progress. The stock market 
has been engrossed with the decline in 
earnings, dividends and other outward 
evidences of adversity, including a de- 
cided weakening in crude oil and gaso- 
line prices. 

Probably speculators are looking the 
wrong way now just as they did in 1929 
when they ignored the extravagant drill- 
ing of new wells, steadily advancing 
production and accumulating stocks. If 
more attention were directed to the 
fundamental betterments taking place 
within the industry, the attitude toward 
petroleum shares would be less pessi- 
mistic. 

As matters now stand, an extremely 
deflated price level for oil shares co- 
incides with a marked contraction in 
drilling and production, with a steadier 
price structure for crude and refined 
products, and with a general recogni- 
tion on the part of the industry of the 
need to discontinue the wasteful ex- 
pansion and duplication of facilities for- 
merly indulged in. In brief, a_ solid 
foundation is being built for future 
profits. 


N 1929, when the strength of the in- 
dustry was being insidiously under- 
mined, oils were marked sky high be- 
cause surface condi- 
tions looked bullish— 


non-existent in the past twelve months. 

The profit outlook has brightened as 
a result of a modest mark-up in oil and 
gasoline prices earlier this year. Huge 
inventory losses taken in 1931 will not 
have to be repeated in 1932. Whereas 
most industries will report worse earn- 
ings this year than last, the petroleum 
industry stands to improve upon its 
1931 performance. In part, this will be 
because last year’s results were ex- 
tremely unfavorable. 

The oil companies are still a long dis- 
tance from enjoying real prosperity, but 
the stock market will be more inter- 
ested in the trend than in the actual 
level of profits, and the trend seems 
almost certainly to have at last turned 
in favor of this gigantic industry. 
Speculative interest in the oil shares 
will revive, and grow more confident as 
the realization spreads that constructive 
factors are beginning to control. 

The change for the better since 1929 
is seen in the fact that in 1931 the num- 
ber of wells completed fell to a monthly 
average of 566 contrasted with 1,298 in 
1929, and that during 1931 the monthly 
average of stocks of crude oil east of 
California was down to 339,862,000 bar- 
rels against 380,780,000 in 1929. In these 
two years, production declined from a 


but the recession 


general state of industry and the col- 
lapse of markets for certain other basic 
commodities. Oil is the only large in- 
dustry in which sales are being main- 
tained at close to the previous high 
point. 

Nevertheless, the petroleum industry 
actually paid out in 1931 more for taxes, 
labor, material and capital charges than 
it received from the sale of its crude oil 
and products. A business which can 
enjoy as remarkably sustained demand 
for its products should be able to make 
a better showing for its stockholders. 
The problem resolves itself into one 
of management, organization and co- 
operation. With each greedy producer 
trying to make a “killing” for himself, 
profits in the whole industry were 
killed. Proration is saving the situa- 
tion at last, but one should perhaps not 
become too optimistic that previous 
blunders, costly for stockholders, are a 
thing of the past. 

Nevertheless, if ever the time looked 
propitious for making a few judicious 
commitments in oil stocks for long pull 
speculation, the present meets the re- 
quirements of deflated stock prices, a 
well liquidated Wall Street speculative 
position, and a great industry (without 

current large earning 





reasonably good sell- 
ing prices, large prof- 


OIL PRICES INDICATE BOTTOM HAS BEEN PASSED 
(PRICE of KANSAS-OKLAHOMA CRUDE a7 WELLS zz DOLLARS per BARREL) 


power) struggling to 
get back on a profit- 
able basis. 





its, and dividend pay- 
ments prevailed. But 
speculators were mis- 
led by outward ap- 


INCE the first of 
this year, there 





pearances. It is not a 
far-fetched conclusion 
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has been less urgent 
liquidation and _ less 
price weakness in se- 





that they have gone 2 
just as far astray on 
the selling side of the 
market on the present 1 





curities of oil com- 
panies than in almost 
any other division of 





occasion because oil 
prices happen to be 
low, with profits and 









































the stock market. The 
inference is that liqui- 
dation has about run 
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strong hands, willing to wait for more 
favorable oil trade conditions and high- 
ces at which to sell. Several au- 
Shorities in the industry have expressed 
: the thought that oil should be one of 


3 "the first industries to lead the way out 


Poof the depression. 

A combination purchase of the stocks 
Jin the six companies listed in an ac- 
» companying tabulation will give the in- 


) vestor sufficiently diversified representa- 


: tion in the industry to share in any 












© revival of prosperity in oil. 


N respect to size, resources, earnings 
and dividend record, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey occupies a command- 
| ing position in the petroleum industry. 
) It is one of the few concerns which has 


» not reduced dividends thus far in the 
© depression. 


In common with all companies in the 
business, Standard of New Jersey issued 
B poor income account for 1931, net 

amounting to $8,704,758, equivalent to 
F only 34c a share on the stock, com- 
pared with $42,150,663 or $1.65 a share 
in 1930. For the last two years dividend 
payments have exceeded income. Finan- 
cial position is exceptionally strong 


> nevertheless, cash amounting to $73,- 


196,000 at the close of 1931, in addition 


: to which marketable securities (at cost) 


aggregated more than $200,000,000. 
Surplus stands at $592,400,000, and in- 
dicated book value of the stock is $51.47 
a share. 


ID-Continent Petroleum is selling 
in the market for less than the 
net quick assets reported at the close 
of last year. Operations were con- 
ducted at a loss of nearly $5,000,000 in 
1931, but the company is normally a 
fair money maker and has a clean cut 
capital structure which should permit 
of dividend restoration quite promptly 
with a return of profitable conditions. 
Holdings of cash at the end of 1931 ap- 
proximated $6,500,000. 

Mid-Continent is one of the smaller 
units in the industry, but is active in all 
branches of the trade and has attained 
a good degree of integration. 


TANDARD Oil of California is the 

leading oil company on the Pacific 
Coast and is one of the four largest pro- 
ducers of crude oil in the United States. 
It earned $14,539,000 in 1931, or $1.11 a 
share on its stock, and is paying a $2 
annual dividend. Net income for the 
first quarter of 1932 was equivalent to 
but 22c a share, but since then the price 
situation has improved in the com- 
pany’s territory. Crude oil reserves are 
tremendous and are located chiefly in 
California. Important producing in- 
terests are also held in Texas, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

From large refineries in California, 
the company supplies its marketing sys- 
tem, which is the most extensive on the 
Pacific Coast. Tentative negotiations 
for merger with Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey are reported to have been 
made, but no definite consolidation 
terms have ever been announced. Earn- 
ings and dividend record are excellent. 


ULF OIL, with its huge facilities 
and remarkably strong financial 
position, is situated to benefit fully from 
improved conditions in the industry. It 
is one of the two largest oil companies 


in the country outside of the Standard 


Oil group. 

Huge sums of money have been in- 
vested in new properties or in the ex- 
pansion and development of existing 
facilities over the last half dozen years. 
Dividend payments have been niggard- 
ly, virtually all earnings being rein- 
vested. The company has been build- 
ing feverishly for the future, and if the 
rewards are at all commensurate with 
the expenditures, the stock should pay 
prolific dividends in course of time. 
Last year additional investments of 
$34,000,000 were made in properties and 
equipment. 

Surplus at the close of 1931 amounted 
to $178,500,000, or much in excess of 
the par amount of stock outstanding. 
A deficit of $23,670,000 was incurred in 
1931, an altogether unusual showing, oc- 
casioned by the sharp drop in selling 
prices and a large inventory adjustment 


of nearly $12,000,000. 


EXAS CORPORATION is one of 
the largest complete units in the 
oil industry, but operated at a loss of 
nearly $10,000,000 in 1931, the showing 
reflecting an average service station 
price for gasoline (exclusive of state 
taxes) 3% cents a gallon under 1930 
and 5 cents under 1929. Though earn- 
ings this year will be better than last, 
it is at present uncertain whether they 
will fully cover the $1 annual dividend. 
Payments can be continued, however, as 
financial position is strong. 
Crude oil is obtained from extensive 
holdings in Texas, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia. 


TLANTIC REFINING reported net 
income of $435,000 or 16 cents a 
share for the first quarter of this year 
or almost as much as it earned in the 
full year 1931. More stabilized prices 
for petroleum products may enable the 
company to earn its $1 dividend this 
year. Company is a large refiner and 
is probably benefiting to some extent 
from purchases of low priced crude. 
In 1929, the company’s best year, net 
income exceeded $17,000,000. Annual 
average net for the ten years ended 
with 1930 was $6,200,000, or about $2.30 
a share on the amount of stock now 
outstanding. 


United Gas Improvement 


This stock, according to Mr. Clay’s an- 
alysis of June 15, ranks among the most 
attractive public utility stocks ; and we wish 
to correct an erroneous impression aris- 
ing from Mr. Clay’s attempt at too great 
brevity. U. G. I. operates the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works, a municipally owned 
gas property, under lease, receiving annual 
fee amounting at present to $800,000 
which is included in the “Other Income” 
of the U. G. I. Manifestly this is the 
proper treatment of the item. This Com- 
pany and its method of presenting its con- 
solidated statements merit full confidence. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Easy Money 


Once when John D. Rockefeller was 
playing golf a Negro lad crossed the 
links. Mr. Rockefeller had just given the 
ball a vigorous stroke, and the lad re- 
ceived the missile squarely on the head. 
It was a heavy blow, but it only stunned 
the boy a little, and after blinking his 
eyes for a moment he was himself again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who had rushed up 
fearing that the boy had been badly in- 
jured, was relieved to find that he took 
it so calmly, and pulling a five-dollar 
bill from his pocket, he gave it to the 
youngster as a salve for his feelings. 

The boy looked at the bill and grinned 
with delight. Then he looked at Mr. 
Rockefeller and inquired: “When is you 
goin’ to be playin’ again?”—$5 prize to 
J. E. Parsons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 


A Budding Financier 


A youthful depositor of one of New 
York’s large banks recently appeared at 
the teller’s window with a slip to. with- 
draw 25 cents, which he said was for 
carfare home. It was explained to him 
that no transactions were made _ in 
amounts of less than one dollar. How- 
ever, he had not a cent in his pocket, 
and necessity again was the mother of 
invention. 

Returning to the window in a few 
minutes, he presented a slip to with- 
draw $1.25, which of course was given 
to him. Thereupon he immediately re- 
deposited $1 of the withdrawal and pro- 
ceeded on his way.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 


Only Herself to Blame 


Red of face and seething with uncon- 
trollable anger, young Mrs. Nuwedd 
dashed into the photographer’s studio. 

“Good morning, madam!” said Snap- 
pem, the proprietor, affably. “And what 
may I have the pleasure of doing for 
you?” 

“Doing for me?” she echoed. “I don’t 
ever want you to do anything for me. 
Look at this wedding group. It’s shame- 
ful the way you took it. My poor hus- 
band looks just like an ape.” 

Snappem shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

“Indeed, madam, I regret that very 
much,” he replied; “but you should have 
noticed that before you married him.”— 
Exchange. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used. 














For Sale: Dollars at 10¢ 


R. W. Schabacker, our financial editor, is one doctor who takes his own medicine. Six weeks 
ago he bought two stocks. For one he paid 62 cents. Today it is quoted at $2.00. The other cost 
him 87% cents. Today’s price is $1.75. Both continue to go up steadily. 







The market is full of ten-cents-on-the-dollar-bargains. Their value is certain. Their rise is 
inevitable. 








Schabacker doesn’t buy by hunches. He gets no mysterious tips. 
He goes by charts, by science, by inexorable rules and principles. 


The country’s greatest fortunes have come out of depressions. High profits have always 
come out of low markets. 





Speculators, gamblers, tip-takers won’t want R. W. Schabacker. But if you don’t care to 
have your fingers burned again—if you want safety rather than speed — sureties rather than 
chances — certain, pleasant thousands rather than elusive, dazzling millions, then read 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 
by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES 





It is published in book form. But it is more than a book. You might call it an encyclopedia—be- 
cause it covers the market from A to Z. But it is more than an encyclopedia. Because it is 
human. It is logical. It is analytical. It is easy to read, easy to digest. And it makes the 
involved workings of the market as plain as day to you. With this book at your elbow (and 
keep it at your elbow!) you know not only what to buy but why and when to buy. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 

















How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn When not to trade on tips. 

in the market. : ‘ : How to detect pool manipulation. 
How to predict major changes in business. 











- How read a corporation statement. 
How to take the worry out of market trading. Why hd aim ie money. 


Where to find all kinds of stock information. ae 
How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 
The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 













































There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 





THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction. The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and, Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment: of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 









































You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 


Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! 
cs A A A A A] AS A A A A, A a LY A SY A; LY Se PS NN FRY CY CY Sy EN 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK S81 


Send me “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. (CASH IS KING! This saves you $1.50.) 


[] Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. 




















It is understood that I may return the book within 5 days, and you will either return my 
money or cancel the charge. 
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